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Current Educational Notes 


By “Leslie Stanton”’—A Religious Teacher 


Expecting Too Much.—Let us take a Catholic religious 
teacher—a woman, to be even more specific—who has 
spent twenty or thirty years as a member of a teaching 
community. In many respects she is at the height of 
her power. She has experience—or at least ought to 
have it—and her youthful impulses have subsided and 
her view of life is mellowed by salutary knowledge of 
life. For years performing with zeal and relative suc- 
cess her accustomed round of community and school 
duties, a spirit of serenity and trustfulness is hers. Sure- 
ly, one might suppose, she is the nearest approach we 
know of to the perfect teacher. 

And yet a teacher of this class is open to a weakness, 
or rather to a misunderstanding, that is as general as 
it is unsuspected. In the matter of piety and religious 
f rvor, she is prone to expect too much from her pupils. 
I do not mean that, like some good, pious souls fresh 
from Rodriguez and the novitiate, this teacher is the 
victim of a zeal not according to knowledge; but, despite 
the fact that her zeal is mature and her knowledge is 
ample, she is in danger of placing upon young souls 
greater burdens than young souls can bear. 

Her trouble is not a lack of knowledge, neither is it 
undiscerning zeal; it is merely a neglect of realization. 
Realization of what? Simply that children, even very 
good children, for the very excellent reason that they are 
children, cannot, and in the nature of things do not, take 
religious matters as seriously as their elders. 

The probability is that the teacher whom we have 
chosen as a type has lost a certain amount of sympathy 
with her little charges. That is to say, she has, quite 
without any fault of hers, lost the knack of looking at 
things, including religious things, from the child’s point 
of view. Levity in those little ones, especially levity in 
places and at times when levity should be absent, strikes 
her as a very strong indication of innate badness of heart. 
Her pupils don’t pray enough, and don’t pray fervently 
enough, to suit her. How in the world, she asks herself, 
can the poor things save their immortal souls? 

All of us have to preserve our professional compass 
from personal deflection. This gloomy view of life, sure 
to result in no less gloomy consequences, is due to the 
decline of youth and the advance of age. As Hamlet 
would put it, the heydey in her blood is tame; and accord- 
ingly she forgets that the heydey in young blood is 
normally wild. 

What should such a teacher do to prevent herself 
from becoming a mild and disagreeable sort of pessimist? 
Keep young! Though now this grained face of hers be 
id in sap-consuming winter’s grizzled snow, let the heart 
of her be ever fresh and perennially youthful. Let her 
cultivate St. Francis of Sales and other cheerful saints 
for spiritual reading, and at odd moments dip into poets 
and thinkers who looked at life with other than a 
Jaundiced eye. Let her, above all, remember that child- 
hood is a blessed thing, sacred to God, and that a certain 
degree of levity is an integral element of childhood. 
erhaps she was once young herself. 


_ Signs and Billboards.—Despite the scriptural injunc- 
tion, “Look not round about you in the ways of the city, 
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nor wander up and down the streets thereof,” necessity 
forces all of us at times both to look and to travel. At 
the present moment, for instance, I cannot glance from 
my open window without being conscious of a billboard 
on which two apostrophes are improperly used. Most of 
my students will face that billboard tomorrow on leav- 
ing the school, and I might as well fortify them for 
temptations against the King’s English by devoting a 
few minutes at the end of the grammar lesson to the use 
and abuse of the apostrophe. Thus that glaring bill- 
board—which I can neither alter nor remove—can be 
made an object lesson of how not to punctuate. 

The fact is that, even should we cultivate modesty 
of the eyes to an heroic degree, our pupils are likely to 
do no such thing. We may not see signs and billboards, 
but they will; and, such being the case, signs and bill- 
boards ought to contribute to their education. A little 
observation and a little ingenuity will readily show the 
teacher just how the “signs of the times” can yield their 
latent educational value with the least effort all round. 


The Communion of Saints——November might be called 
the month of the Communion of Saints. All Saints’ Day 
and All Souls’ Day coming in such close succession, it 
were a pity that the Catholic teacher should fail to point 
out to her charges the wonderful idea of holy union that 
the Church most assuredly has in mind at this season 
of the ecclesiastical year. 

The mighty and glorious Church Triumphant in 
Heaven, the holy and penalized Church Suffering in Purg- 
atory, the tried and struggling Church Militant on earth! 
What a grand conception it all is! And grandest of all 
is the consoling truth that, however small and insig- 
nificant we may individually be, we yet are members of 
that great spiritual organization. The union-and-strength 
idea has an unquestionable fascination for the young 
mind; in the eye of childhood there is an esoteric charm 
in numerical greatness. Our children can be effectively 
moved by an appeal to their sense of number. Of the 
great army of saints in the three branches of the true 
Church, we have our place and our portion of the goods 
in the spiritual treasury. And God—ever just and holy 
eae ee and beauteous—is the loving Father of 
us all. 


Talking and Writing—Once there was a little girl— 
a very bright little girl—who was her teacher’s paragon 
and her parents’ pet. She was a hard student for her 
age—a veritable “grind” in pigtails—and her pastor, good, 
easy man, was wont to point to her with pardonable pride 
as one of the finest flowerings of the local parochial 
schools. 

But untoward events came to pass and the girl had 
to leave school suddenly and hustle for something to do. 
She was no longer a little girl exactly, so there was no 
attack on the child labor law in her invasion of the ranks 
of toil. Well, with all her brains, with all her years of 
hard study, with all her glowing testimonials, she could 
get no satisfactory employment. 

And why? Simply because she had never learned to 
talk and write. She knew what is called English gram- 
mar very well, but she could not for the life of her frame 
a sentence when a sentence was needed. As for writing, 
she was the mistress of a beautiful but illegible hand and 
she knew how to spell all the words in the old spelling 
book, but she was utterly unable to write a paragraph of 
clear, direct, readable English. Accordingly, she had, in 
a sense, to begin her education all over again—a process 
not without disadvantages. 

Her former teachers heard of it all, of course, and 
they had the good sense to take it to heart. Now they 
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are trying to encourage their pupils to talk off-hand in 
an interesting, correct and natural way. They are acting 
on the principle that language is not to be used for its 
own sake or to illustrate certain rules of grammar that 
possibly aren't really rules at all, but for the sake of 
actual ideas that an actual speaker is trying to convey to 
an actual hearer. 
are applying the same principle—let us hope with at least 
relative success. 


That Voice—A Shakespearean character praises—and 
justly so—the low voice of woman. More enthusiasm 
might have been lavished on the topic had Shakespeare 
or his creation ever visited the United States and heard 
some of the devout female sex conversing in what a vis- 
iting Englishwoman called “tones barbarously shrill.” 
The visiting Englishwoman was very uncomplimentary, 
of course; but she might have said worse things had she 
attended a teachers’ convention. 

“Let us admit it squarely, as a business people should.” 
Teachers do not pay sufficient attention to the elementary 
matter of voice culture and voice control. Rare is the 
teacher who has a properly modulated voice in every- 
day use. Many of us, alas, speak in a high key and in 
“tones barbarously shrill”’—tones that are hard and cold, 
betraying weariness, nervousness, impatience, lack of 
poise and self-control. 

Barring certain physical defects for the cure of which 
no general rule can apply, the cause of an unpleasant 
voice is to be found in the mind. I was recently read- 
ing some books by Dr. Curry of the Boston School of 
Expression, and was struck with the emphasis that dis- 
tinguished teacher and reader places upon the intellect 
and the emotions in even formal voice culture. It would 
seem that, just as a beautiful soul beautifies the human 
face, so does it express itself in the tone and pitch of the 
human voice. 

Our state of mind, whatever it may be, is reflected in 
our voice. This being so, I should dread having the state 
of mind revealed in the voices of some good teachers I 
know. 

One way of cultivating a pleasing voice is to think 
pleasant thoughts. Pleasant thoughts, be it remembered, 
never do harm to anybody and are beneficial to such 
varied and excellent things as digestion, zeal, cheerful- 
ness, comfort, prayer and plumpness. 

Our classroom voices become harsh and disagreeable 
because we forget ourselves. Let us remember. Let us 
remind ourselves, even in class, of our highest and worth- 
iest ideals as Christian teachers. Once we earnestly and 
consistently strive to cultivate kindness, love and zeal, 
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our voices, without losing any desirable firmness, will 
become soft and sweet. Ours should be the soft answers 
that turn away wrath. 


Preparation—From an excellent paper by Brother 
Anthony, of the Christian Brothers College, St. Louis, 
recently read at a teachers’ convention, I quote the fol- 
lowing meaty sentences: 

“Those who think that too much importance is at- 
tached to preparation of lessons may assert that while 
it is only reasonable to expect that difficult lessons, such 
as advanced arithmetic, should be prepared by the teacher 
before going to class, it is silly to insist on preparation 
of work for the lower grades, such as elementary read- 
ing and the like. To these objectors I would put the 
question: Why is elementary reading a mere mechanical 
exercise in many of our schools? I will give the answer 
for them. It is because the teachers do not prepare their 
lessons. Teaching little children to read is a task full of 
difficulties. Good methods will minimize these difficulties; 
but it is only by careful study and preparation that the 
teacher can utilize these methods. Those who adhere 
to the method of imparting learning ascribed by Wash- 
ington Irving to the old New Netherland Schoolmaster 
are mostly the ones who consider the Preparation of 
elementary subjects as unnecessary. 

“An unprepared lesson is generally badly given. It 
has neither attraction for the teacher nor interest for 
the pupils. If the class be composed of several divisions, 
the disadvantage will be still greater. If everything is 
not foreseen—illustrations, questions and the various ex- 
ercises—the indecision of the teacher will make the pupils 
lose their time, and idleness will soon beget disorder. 
Works entitled ‘Books for the Teacher’ or ‘Teachers’ 
Editions’ may help, but they do not dispense from prep- 
aration of lessons; the same may be said of educational 
journals, out of which suitable material might be chosen 
and adapted by special preparations to the particular 
lesson to be given. 

“By preparing his lessons the teacher projects, as it 
were, his own individuality into the lesson, and thus 
elicits the attention of the pupils much more readily than 
if he is using the way of: another without having made 
it his own.” 
“Conversation.”—It is told of Diderot, the French 
Encyclopedist, that, after two hours’ talking to a caller, 
he said as the visitor rose to go: “We have had a very 
instructive conversation, have we not?” 

Are there any teachers who in this respect resemble 
Diderot? 
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Some Errors in Lducation 


By Rev. Robt. B. Condon, D. D., La Crosse, Wis. 


(Continued from October Number.) 

Without entering into a formal exposition, and refuta- 
tion of the system of ethics, and the motives for morality 
that are proposed for substitutes for religion, we will 
rather touch on the position of those who concede indeed, 
the dependence of morality on religion; but who, never- 
theless, would exclude religion from the schools alto- 
gether, or who would admit it in a modified form. This 
modified form they call the fundamentals of religion. Con- 
cerning these fundamentals there is, they say, substan- 
tial unanimity of belief, and their inculcation suffices for 
morality. But aside from the fact that moral training 
is a matter of practice as well as of precept, there are 
difficulties as to these fundamentals. First, if God has 
given a revelation, it is to be accepted in its entirety. 

To inculcate a part of it only, is assuredly immoral. 
Secondly, there is not agreement as to what truths are 
fundamental, and when there is such agreement, there 
are differences as to their interpretation. Take the exis- 
tence of God, or any of the commandments. Obviously, 
as to the nature of God and the scope of that command- 
ment, there will be a wide divergence of interpretations. 
To separate the truth or the commandment from the 
interpretations with which it is bound up in the con- 
scientious convictions of the children or of their parents, 
is to discriminate against that interpretation. And to 
allow discrimination against one’s conscientious convic- 
tion is, again, assuredly immoral. 


The Schools Must Teach Religion. 


The dependence of morality on religion, affirm the 
other class, by no means implies the dependence of re- 
ligion on the schools. The home and the church are the 
all-sufficient agencies in moral and religious education. 
Such are the differences in belief, they maintain, that to 
give religion a place in the schools would be, practically, 
to preclude the possibility of mental instruction, and to 
make of the school a hot-bed of. religious controversy. 
But this contention carries its own refutation. That 
refutation is the admitted dependence of morality on re- 
ligion. The belief that religion is the leading object of 
human existence is no guarantee that a man will be as 
religious as he can be. But the belief is necessary, if 
he is to be religious at all. In other words, if religion 
be not all in all in a man’s belief, it will be as nothing in 
his life. But how can religion be all in all in a man’s 
belief, if he be cut off from it during the greater portion 
of the formative and impressionable period of his life? 
The exclusion of religion from the school, therefore, 
means the exclusion of religion from human life as far 
as the schools can effect it. Hence, it means a similar 
exclusion of morality. 

As to the assertion, that it is impossible to teach re- 
ligion in the schools of a people of various beliefs, with- 
out making that school a hot-bed of religious con- 
troversy, it is refuted by the example of England, of 
Germany, and of Canada. 

The Relation of Secular and Religious Knowledge. 


Not only is moral education rendered fairly impos- 


sible by this exclusion of religion from the classroom; a 
grievous wound is inflicted upon intellectual education. 
Religion, itself, is a science. Nay, considered with regard 
to the certainty with which it establishes its conclusions, 
its subject matter, or its object, it is the first of sciences. 
Any scheme of education which neglects religion is, there- 
fore, unscientific. Besides, the science of religion is in- 
timately connected with every other science. “Admit a 
God,” says Cardinal Newman, “and you introduce among 
the subjects of your knowledge a fact encompassing, clos- 
ing in upon, absorbing, every other fact conceivable. How 
can we investigate any part of any order of knowledge 
and stop short of that which enters into every order. All 
true principles run over with it, all phenomena converge 


to it, it is truly the first and the last. In word indeed, and 
in idea, it is easy enough to divide knowledge into Human 
and Divine, Secular and Religious, and to lay down that 
we will address ourselves to the one, without interfering 
with the other, but it is impossible in fact. * * * You 
will soon break up into fragments the whole circle of 
secular knowledge if you begin the mutilation with 
Divine.” To make application of these words of Cardinal 
Newman to the teaching of history in any non-religious 
school—Our Lord, Jesus Christ, is the Supreme Person- 
ality in History, and the central fact of Civilization. Yet, 
because his existence is charged with a religious signifi- 
cance, the theme, forsooth, of religious controversy, it can 
be hardly glanced at. The other facts springing out of 
that fact must, as a consequence, be similarly obscured, 
while facts of infinitesimal importance in comparison be- 
come the main object of historical inquiry, and the lead- 
ing theme of historical disquisition: 


The Doctrine of State Supremacy in Education. 


These animadversions, however, are met with the re- 
joinder that the State wills this system of education. The 
State has the last word in the matter, it is said, not only 
de facto, but de jure. Education, it is urged, is a mighty 
factor in the temporal welfare which it is the aim of the 
State to promote. Moreover, the State is a sovereign 
entity, a perfect society, and she has the right to employ 
the means she deems best adapted to realize her aim. 
Hence it is concluded she has, the right to prescribe the 
kind and degree of Education. 

This doctrine of State supremacy is, it is well known, 
boldly proclaimed in Europe and ruthlessly carried out. 
It is equally well known that this doctrine is not without 
adherents in our own country where, indeed, in our sys- 
tem of compulsory support of non-religious schools a 
by no means inconsiderable approach has been made to- 
wards this system of State control with its corrolary, the 
suppression of every system of education in which it is 
called in question. 


The Anterior Rights of the Parent in Education. 


As to the reason alleged for this State control of edu- 
cation, a very simple reflection reveals its utter fallacy. 
There are many things which, if left to follow the law 
of nature, tend to the general welfare, but which, if inter- 
fered with by the State tend to the general demoraliza- 
tion, and defeat, indeed, the very purpose of government. 
To hold, otherwise, to affirm that everything that is con- 
nected with the general welfare should be taken in hand 
bv the government, is to advocate paternalism. It is to 
advocate, therefore, the repression of that individual 
energy and enterprise which, as experience eloquently 
proclaims, are the powerful, nay, the indispensable agen- 
cies in the promotion of temporal prosperity. Where the 
object connected with the temporal welfare is otherwise 
provided for, State interference may be, therefore, the 
greatest folly. But that interference becomes a wrong 
when this object is bound up with rights that are anterior 
to the State, and independent of its control. Indeed, it 
is in the protection of such rights that 4e State has the 
reason of its being. Now, such a right 1s the right of the 
parent to educate their child according to the dictates of 
their conscience. 

This right of the parent arises from procreation. The 
child, it is clear, has an inalienable right to realize the end 
for which God has given him existence, and to be placed 
in the way of attaining to that end. This realization and 
direction are the work of education. An indispensable 
duty must needs correspond to this inalienable right. The 
child, however, is unable of himself to realize this right. 
He must needs depend upon others who have, therefore, 
the indispensable duty of procuring for him this educa- 
tion. But these others are, assuredly, the parents, who are 
under God the authors of his existence. The mutual love 
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of parents and child clearly marks out the parents as the 
God-chosen educators of their child. None other can vie 
with the parents in love for their child, or in solicitude 
for his welfare, and for no other has the child such af- 
fection as for his parents. To none will he hearken so 
readily, none will be follow so willingly and so far. The 
parents, therefore, have the indispensable duty to educate 
their children according to the dictates of their con- 
sciences, and, as a consequence, the inalienable right not 
to be interfered with in the performance of their duty. 
To quote the words of Leo XIII to the Bavarian bishops, 
December 22, 1878: “In these duties assumed by the fact 
of procreation of children, parents should know that just 
as many rights are inherent according to natural right, 
and that these rights are such that they may not in aught 
dispense with them, that no human power can detract 
aught from them since one cannot lawfully be absolved 
by man from a duty by which he is bound to God.” Any 
attempt of the state to exercise control over education 
when the parents are able and willing to perform their 
duty, is a violation of parental right. It is a violation of 
the right of the child to be educated according to the con- 
scientious condition of the parents. It is a violation of 
the law of God, a frustration of His unmistakable desig- 
nation of the parents as the educator of their child. 
The Proper Sphere of the State in Education. 

Education, indeed, is among the most sacred rights, 
which it is the object of the state to protect. Hence it has 
not only the right to compel unwilling parents to fulfill 
this, their God-given right; to do so is her duty. For 
the same reason, upon the state devolves the duty of as- 
sisting to the extent of their need parents unable to 
realize the right of the child to an education. 

The ample protection of a right, however, involves not 
only the defense of that right from unjust aggression, 
but help towards its realization. Accordingly, the state 
should provide those facilities and aids towards educa- 
tion, which individuals or families are unable to provide 
for themselves. 

Thus libraries, museums, art galleries, observatories, 
scientific expeditions, are laudable objects of state activity. 
The imposition of taxes for the erection and maintenance 
of schools when these are necessary or useful, and indeed 
any effort in behalf of education, when such effort con- 
travenes no right, are undoubtedly consistent with the 
mission of the state to protect the rights of her subjects 
and to promote the general welfare. 


Some References in Point. 


Space does not permit, nor does occasion demand that 
we follow into all their applications the principles we 
have sketched in the light of a natural law. Whoever 
wishes application of these principles for our time and 
country should consult the admirable brochure of Rev. 
James Conway, S. J., entitled “Respective rights of family, 
church and state in regard to education”’—and the writ- 
ings of that staunch defender of parental right, the Hon- 
orable Zachariah Montgomery of California, particularly 
the seven propositions which, some years ago, he pro- 
posed to the Legislature of California as an amendment 
to the constitution of that state. 

Did space permit, it would be a congenial task to show 
how what is here advanced for parental right in education 
is the teaching of Taparelli, of Costa-Rossetti, of Cath- 
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The last few years have witnessed great progress in 
Catholic educational work throughout the southern states. 
Nowhere has this-growth in the number of parish schools 
and the quality of their work been more noticeable than 
in the great state of Texas. 

The Sisters of Divine Providence, whose mother house 
and scholasticate is at San Antonio, Texas, is the largest 
of the teaching orders in the “Lone Star” state, having 
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rein and of other great authorities on natural law, as it is 
also the teaching of .Blackstone, of Chancellor Kent and of 
other great masters of jurisprudence. 

Revelation brings out in clearest light this principle of 
the natural law. The right of the parents to educate 
their child is plainly deducible from the command: “Hon- 
or thy father and mother,” given by God in the Old Testa- 
ment. In the New Testament we read, of our Divine 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, that he went down to Nazareth and 
was subject to Mary, his mother, and to Joseph, and he 
is not only the “Truth and the Life” but the “Way.” In 
the Old Testament God established marriage as a sacred 
institution, and in the New Testament, Christ, our blessed 
Lord, raised it to the dignity of a sacrament. But whence 
this sacred character—this exalted dignity, if parents have 
not the inalienable right of educating the child according 
to the dictates of their conscience? 


The Right of the Church of Christ in Education. 

The state, then, so far from absolute power in the 
matter of education, must respect the rights of the par- 
ents. But it is equally clear that, in the same matter, it 
must respect the rights of the Church of Jesus Christ. 
Those rights flow from the very nature of the Church. 
She is set up by our Saviour—Jesus Christ—as an organ- 
ization to continue His work forever by teaching men, 
with divine certainty, the truths of revelation and by di- 
recting men, with divine authority, unto the attainment 
of salvation. The Church has therefore the right to all 
the means necessary to that end. But a necessary means 
to this end is a religious education for all her children. 
A religious education means not only instruction in the 
truths of revelation, but exercise in the practice of devo- 
tion and frequentation of the sacraments. It means the 
exclusion of all false teaching, and of the demoralizing in- 
fluence in every stage of that education—in the most ele- 
mentary as well as in the most advanced; but particularly, 
as being more the formative period of life, in the most 
elementary stage. 

The Church, then, has the right to conduct schools of 
her own. For the same purpose she has the right to en- 
ter schools not her own, but where her children are—to 
impart to them a religious education, and to see that there 
be nothing connected with that school prejudicial to faith 
or morals. 

It would be interesting indeed to show how the Church 
has exercised this right of education from the beginning, 
and how she has, through her ministry of education, lifted 
mankind from pagan degradation and ignorance and has 
wrought whatever is of worth in our civilization. It would 
be interesting, too, if not’so edifying, to trace the history 
of state control of education. That control had an origin 
consistent with the violation of right that it involves, and 
has had a history consistent with its origin. It originated 
in the lapse of education, following the confiscation of 
church property in the 16th century, and wherever it has 
had play, it can be traced by a decadence of morals, by 
the spread of irreligion, by the growth of errors of every 
kind, and by the loosening of the props of social order. 
To enter into this question, however, would require a 
paper by itself—nor is it necessary to our purpose. We 
have taken but a glance into the right of the parents in 
regard to education and into the right of the Church. 
That glance shows the utter untenableness of state con- 
trol in education. 
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in charge some 75 schools, with over 8,000 pupils enrolled. 
There are some 350 professed Sisters in this order, Rev. 
Mother Mary Florence being the general superior of the 
community. The Sisters of the Incarnate Word, whose 
motherhood is also at San Antonio, comes next in order 
as to number of schools in the state. Everywhere there 
is eagerness to keep abreast of the best of mcthods and 
to secure the best equipment available. 
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By a Religious of the Society of The Holy Child Jesus. 


Catholic elementary education, in its nature funda- 
mental, aims at the thorough preparation of the child’s 
whole being, not only for secondary education, but for 
his life-work. Hence it is of paramount importance. In 
scope and power, the influence of the teacher of the 
elementary grades is second only to that of the parent, 
and, where parental control is insufficient, as it is in too 
many cases, second to none. 

Those who conduct the higher classes exert, in one 
way, a wider influence. Their pupils are capable of a 
broader culture, need a more enlightened guidance, and 
will make their own power felt in a larger circle. The 
very success, however, of secondary education depends, 
in no mean measure, on the character developed in the 
elementary school, and on the habits of attention and 
application therein acquired. 

A Small Percentage Complete the Elementary School. 

On the other hand, there is the countless number of 
those whose only training is received in the lower grades, 
and in the formation of whose character the influence of 
these few years is all-important. In our large cities there 
are elementary schools in which scarcely five per cent 
of those entering the primary complete the work of the 
eighth grade. Necessarily limited as is the training re- 
ceived by this great number, instances are not wanting 
to prove that its influence is life-long, and often in the 
hour of death prevails over the habits of years. How 
many stories confessors of souls can tell of men led back 


to God after years of wandering by the memory of a 
teacher whose gentle, but powerful influence, so long 
set aside, triumphed at last! 

There are, doubtless, as many methods of training 
young children as there are teachers, and time does not 


allow discussion of methods in this place. One thing is 
certain: the teachers of the elementary grades have 
plastic material with which to work. The unspoiled child 
is quick to respond to true devotedness, and the pampered 
darling may be won by patience and tact. The child- 
mind, with its transient attention, the awakening reason’s 
first conscious question, the growing power of observ- 
ing persons and things, look to the teacher as to the 
parent for guidance, and, with the instinctive faith of 
childhood, expect to find truth and goodness in both. 
Through the different stages of development, the young 
mind may be trained by the patient use of the means 
suited to each period of growth, in habits of attention, 
until application to the matter in hand becomes second 
nature. This seems to be where many fail. From all 
sides we hear complaints of the inability of pupils to use 
their intellects and of their woeful lack of the power- of 
concentration. It is impossible to estimate in how far 
this failure is owing to retarding home influences and 
to the effect of the spirit of reckless excitement that per- 
vades the very atmosphere. 
Training of the Will Must Not Be Neglected. 

Training of the mind and memory, however, is harm- 
ful rather than beneficial, if the will be neglected. Mil- 
ton’s words, “What is strength without a double share 


Of wisdom? Vast, unwieldy, burdensome, 
Proudly secure, but liable to fall 
By weakest subleties,’ apply with equal 


force to mere knowledge, without ability to use it aright. 
This ability is the result of training of the will, which is 
the chief element in the formation of character. “Sus- 
ceptibility to motive” is one definition of character. If 
it be a true one, what more vital in education, than guid- 
ing the young mind in the choice of motives? Little by 
little, character is built up, and the intelligent, and sym- 
pathetic teacher has golden opportunities, even in the case 
of very young children, to begin a glorious work. An 


experienced director of souls once said, “It matters little 
what we do if the why be perfect.” Not to speak of the 
inspiration for the teacher contained in these words—an 
inspiration capable of glorifying the drudgery inseparable 
from elementary teaching—they clearly express the im- 
portance of motive. What happiness to be privileged to 
lead young hearts to the cultivation of life motives which 
will cause them to choose, always, the Good, the Beau- 
tiful and the True! 
The Child Jesus As a Model For Children. 

A thought, powerful to influence the child’s mind, is 
that of the Divine Adoption. The truth of the super- 
natural elevation of our nature to sonship divine is very 
attractive to the average child, and mysteries of the most 
sublime teaching are to be found in the Life of the Holy 
Child Jesus. There is not a noble motive of the will, not 
a call of duty, not an aspiration of the human heart that 
finds not, in the consideration of the Childhood of the 
Incarnate Word, example and encouragement. The 
thought of the Holy Child, Model, Master, above all, 
Companion, is all-alluring, all-sweet, all-powerful. Ever 
changing, with the child’s advancing age and varying cir- 
cumstances, it is ever fresh and interesting, ever leading 
to higher sentiments and loftier ambition. Even the 
self-reliant nature has in it the germ of reverence which 
may, by careful training and by example, be developed 
into a realization of the beauty and sublimity of those oft- 
repeated words, “Noblesse oblige.” The children of the 
Great King, stamped with His Image, having the Mother 
of God for Mother and advocate, and the God-Man for 
Brother and Mediator, striving, side by side, through this 
life, in order to reach the Father’s Home in the end, 
what nobility of purpose, what fire of charity, does not 
that thought evoke! 

The Incentives to Truth, Purity and Charity. 

Gradually, too, we may bring our children to a more 
or less comprehensive appreciation of the wonderful 
truth of the Indwelling of the Holy Spirit. If devoutly 
and earnestly taught, this dogma surpasses all others in 
its power of causing the heart to burn with love of the 
highest virtues: truth, purity, charity, generosity, self- 
immolation. Even little children may be taught to de- 
pend more and more on the guidance of this Divine 
Guest, and to be solicitous for His approval of every 
thought and act. They may be led to look to the Holy 
Spirit for help and strength in trial, difficulty and tempta- 
tion, and to prove, in their own lives, the truth of Father 
Faber’s words: “They whose sunshine is from Him who 
is within them, worship God brightly out of a blessed- 
ness the world cannot touch, because it gushes up from 
a sanctuary too deep for rifling.” Never more than in our 
own day, when the enemies of God are shamelessly 
flaunting their unholy doctrines, have children needed 
to be deeply imbued with supernatural principles. These 
principles must be real and vigorous, not empty senti- 
mentality and pious effusion. We want strong, loyal men 
and women to fight the battle of the future, and when 
anti-christian forces are poisoning the springs of knowl- 
edge, it behooves us to be more than zealous in our ef- 
forts for those we are able to reach. Above all, our 
children must be brought to Christ, our Lord, in the 
Sacrament of his Love, there to drink in His own spirit, 
as did the Beloved Disciple, from His most Sacred Heart. 
This is the great antidote of evil, and never since the 
first ages of Christianity have the little ones of Christ’s 
fold been privileged as they now are. In no hearts have 
the words of the Holy Father on the First Communion 
of children found a more joyous response than in those 
of elementary teachers. They who have devoted their 
lives to the work of leading little children into the paths 
of holiness know full well that the real work is Christ’s. 
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To them it is given to sow and water, waiting in patient 
hope for the increase God will surely give to those who 
confide in Him. 


The Living Example of the Teacher Most Important. 

Much has been said and written about “personal mag- 
netism,” and no one denies that the living example of 
the teacher has far greater influence than any words 
however potent. This seems to be true, especially in the 
case of the young child. With his awakening power of 
observation and his feeble power of expression, the child 
feels, instinctively, the touch of the spiritual, and, even 
more, of the supernatural, in his superiors. His natural 
imitativeness is proverbial. How unerringly, even while 
unconsciously, he reproduces tone and gesture, expres- 
sion arid idiosyncracy, of parent and teacher! During the 
first six or seven years, and, for some children, during the 
eighth and ninth years, the solidity and strength of habits 
formed depend, largely, on the teacher’s example. As 
the power and habit of observation develop, children, es- 
pecially girls, become marvelously quick to master the 
whole scene enacted before them. Their minds are like 
camera plates and register, with lightning-like rapidity, 
every line of the picture. They understand, almost in- 
tuitively, motive and cause, and are quick to detect a 
moral blemish. In some instances, these vivid impres- 
sions, with their influence for good or ill, are indelible. 
How indispensable, therefore, it is that the teacher pos- 
sess every excellency of heart and mind, or at least be 
earnestly striving for the same! Let us, by all means, 
have well-trained teachers, cultured, broad-minded, com- 
petent, but let them be, first and foremost, of noble per- 
sonal character and lofty ambition. The words of the 
Master, “I am come that they may have life, and may 
have it more abundantly,” surely refer to the supernatural 
life of grace through which and by which all good is 
wrought. No Catholic teacher may hope to succeed in 
the Christ-like work of elementary teaching unless she 
live this life and practice Christian virtues. Foremost 
among these is equanimity which only the constant re- 
membrance of the Presence of God can secure in its full- 
ness, and, without which, no great good can be ac- 
complished. Respect for the children is essential. The 
true teacher feels a reverence, at times amounting to 


awe, on coming into contact with the stainless opening 
mind of the little child, so calmly asking the meaning of 
life, so easily bruised, so tender, so frail. This reverence 
begets a great fear of scandalizing one of these little 
ones. 

Justice (tempered with mercy), patience and tact are 
equally necessary. 

The crowning virtue of the teacher is self-sacrifice, 
which is another name for love—real, personal love—love 
that is born of God and which sees, in every child, Him 
who said, “He who shall receive one such little child in 
My Name, receiveth Me.” Christ, our Lord, sends into 
the heart of every true teacher some of that fire He came 
on earth to enkindle. This it was that made the great 
Apostle cry out, “My little children for whom I am in 
labor until Christ be formed in you.” These words be- 
come the song of the ideal Catholic teacher’s heart—a 
song sweet in the Ear of God, drawing down innumer- 
able blessings on the souls of children. 

Under these conditions only is the end of Catholic 
elementary education reached. Then only is laid the 
foundation deep and broad, able to sustain the super- 
structure erected during later years—that building which, 
in beauty, symmetry and solidity, stands against wind and 
nes because it is built upon a Rock—and the Rock is 

rist. 


The Wiser Way.—“I remember two teachers I used 
to have,” said a business man recently. “One of them 
used to bang the desk with a cane when he wanted or- 
der; the other tapped it gently with a pencil. We al- 
ways quieted down at the sound of that pencil, while 
the cane had no perceptible effect.” A soft answer 
turneth away wrath—and many other’ undesirable 
things. an 


A Poet’s Prose—For a book that is helpful in 
many ways and makes excellent reading, let me recom- 
mend a volume of essays by the late Francis Thompson 
entitled “A Renegade Poet.” It will help to banish 
that after-school weariness and put one in a pleasant 
frame of mind for spiritual reading and meditation. 

Leslie Stanton. 


is 


CARDINAL GIBBONS AND ARCHBISHOPS. 


The photograph herewith was taken during the celebration in Baltimore of Cardinal Gibbons’ golden jubilee 
as a priest and his silver jubilee as a member of the Sacred College. Every inch of the Cathedral was packed 
during the ceremonies, and thousands waited outside for hours to see the procession. 

First Row—Left to right, Archbishop Ireland, of St. Paul; the Cardinal; Archbishop Farley, of New York; 
Archbishop Bruchesi, of Montreal. First Row, Standing—Left to right, Archbishop Glennon, of St. Louis; Bishop 
Maes, of Covington; Bishop MacSherry, of Elizabethport, South Africa; Bishop Donohue, of Wheeling. Others in 
the picture are prominent priests. 
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THE MONTH OF HOLY SOULS. 

One of the most practical and fruitful things we Catho- 
lic teachers can do is to bring our pupils to realize, in a 
vital and intimate way, the devotional significance of each 
month. Just as October is a time in which to devote 
special emphasis to the devotion of the Holy Rosary, so 
November affords a splendid opportunity to convey a 
correct idea of what the Catholic Church understands by 
the Communion of Saints. The first of November is the 
day of the Church Triumphant; the second of November 
is the day of the Church Suffering; and throughout the 
month the Church in Heaven joins prayers with the 
Church on earth to secure rest and peace for those who 
have died in the Lord. 

Devout meditation on the touching and beautiful prac- 
tice of praying for the souls of the faithful departed 
should enable every Catholic teacher to expound the doc- 
trinal significance of the Communion of Saints in a way 
that is at once practical and inspirational. The practice 
of praying for the dead is one that appeals of itself to 
every normal mind, and this is especially true of our chil- 
dren, most of whom have been raised in an atmosphere of 
piety and devotion. 

Besides, the spirit of the month of November can be 
made a means of showing the children many aspects of the 
truth and beauty and greatness of Mother Church. We 
do not desert our dear ones when the hand of death is 
laid upon their brows. Our suffrages go with them and 
after them, and never are they quite beyond the tender 
influence of our love. Ours is a greater consolation than 
that represented by floral wreaths and pyramids of marble. 
Let us show our children that, to the eyes of faith, death 
is merely an incident in our progress towards God. 
Thanks to Christ and His Church, the grave is robbed of 
its victory, death is bereft of its numbing sting. We know 
that our Redeemer liveth. 

Occasionally during this month it would be well to 
read to our classes some of the liturgical ponpens of the 
Church in harmony with the season, together with pass- 
ages from the Old and the New Testament bearing on 
the subject of prayers for the dead and of the life of the 
world to come. What, for instance, could be more beau- 
tiful and appropriate in this connection than the passages 
from the book of Job that are embodied in the lessons of 
the office for the dead. The oftener we read them our- 
selves, the more we glimpse their eternal verity, their 
profound significance as leaves torn from a divinely in- 
spired document. ————————— 

CLASS INSTRUCTIONS ON THE HOLY MASS. 
From Ontline Studies Recommended to Catholic 
Teachers by Cardinal Vaughan.—The Points 
in the Explanation Are Numbered to 
Facilitate Questioning. 

(Continued from our October Number.) 

(148.) Duty of Hearing Mass—149. We are bound 
to hear Mass on all Sundays and Holy-days of obliga- 
tion. 150. Unless lawfully excused, it is a mortal sin 
to miss Mass, or one of the principal parts of the 
Mass, on these days. 151. (The principal parts of 
the Mass are the Offertory, the Consecration, and the 
Priest’s Communion.) 152. It is a venial sin to be late 
or to be absent through one’s own fault, during a less 
important part of the Mass. 153. There are eight holy- 
days of obligation observed in England; 154, the three 
first come in Christmas time, namely, Christmas Day, 
December 25th; the Circumcision of our Lord, January 
Ist, commonly called New Year’s Day; the ne 
or Twelfth Day, January 6th. 155. Ascension Thurs- 
day is the next holyday—a feast to honor the Ascen- 
cion of our Lord into Heaven; 156, it comes forty days, 
or in the sixth week, after Easter Sunday. 157. Corpus 
Christi, the feast of the Blessed Sacrament, follows the 
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Ascension; 158, it is on the Thursday after Trinity 
Sunday—exactly three weeks from Ascension Thursday. 
159. The remaining holidays are—SS. Peter and Paul, 
Apostles, June 29th; the Assumption of our Lady, 
August 15th; and All Saints’, November Ist. 

160. Whilst hearing Mass we may follow the words 
and actions of the priest. 161. The Missal and some 
other prayer-books have the same Prayers for Mass in 
English which the Priest is saying in Latin—we can 
say them with him. 162. We can also observe what 
the priest is doing at Mass step by step from the begin- 
ning to the end, saying little prayers of our own to suit 
the different parts. 163. For the Mass is an action as 
well as a prayer, and to know what is going on in- 
creases our devotion. 164. It is well for children to 
learn short “Prayers for Mass” by heart—to be able 
to say them when without prayer-books. 165. Another 
way of hearing Mass is to think of our Lord’s Passion 
and Death, which the Mass represents. 166. We then 
use prayers at Mass which remind us of the sufferings 
of our Lord in the time of His passion. 

167. As long as we pray devoutly, joining our- 
selves to the sacrifice, we are hearing Mass well, no 
matter what prayers we use. 168. If we wish we can 
say the Rosary, or Our Fathers and Hail Marys and 
Acts of Contrition. 169. But it is a sin to eat, to talk, 
to sleep, to have wilful distractions, or to employ our- 
selves in anything which takes our mind away from 
the Mass. 170. Those who serve at the altar, mind 
the door, sing in the choir, superintend children, etc., 
at Mass, ought to pray when not actually engaged in 
these duties. 

171. The obligation of hearing Mass on Sundays and 
also on Holydays extends to all Catholics who have 
come to the use of reason. 172. Children of seven years 
of age are as much bound to hear Mass as grown-up 
ae. 173. It is to be noticed that when children miss 

ass on Sundays and Holydays, the mortal sin they com- 
mit often falls on the parents likewise; 174, through 
parents neglecting the duty of seeing that those under 
their charge hear Mass regularly, and get there in time. 
175. The devout assisting at Holy Mass on the Sunday 
morning brings down the blessing of God on the whole 
of the week; 176, the staying away from Mass through 
carelessness excites the anger of God, and causes many 
evils to come upon us. 

177. There are certain circumstances which make it 
lawful to omit hearing Mass on Sundays. 178. The dan- 
gerously sick and those who mind them, also mothers 
and nurses who cannot leave young children without 
danger, are excused from hearing the Sunday Mass. 
179. Persons who work in mills or places of business are 
not bound under pain of mortal sin to hear Mass on the 
eight church holidays, 180, if the hearing Mass would 
interfere with their hours of employment. 181. Very 
rough weather, a bad state of the roads, a long distance 
from church, as five or six miles, are often valid reasons 
for missing Mass, especially for the young and persons in 
weak health. 182. In general we are not, strictly speak- 
ing, bound to go through serious hardship in order to 
hear Mass. 183. When we are lawfully excused from 
being present at the Sunday Mass, we should, neverthe- 
less, read our “Prayers for Mass” or say some other 
prayers at home; 184, and join in spirit with the priest 
saying Mass in our Parish Church. 

INTENTIONS FOR MASS. 

Note.—The young seldom think of what they lose by 
not forming intentions for their prayers and good works. 
It rests with the teacher to explain the meaning of inten- 
tions in general, and their efficacy. The General Inten- 
tions for Mass given on this page should be learnt by 
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heart, and said before every Mass they hear; thus secur- 
ing at least the offering of the Sacrifice for the four great 
ends. The Special Intentions for each day (diagram) can 
be gone through with the children and commented upon 
—the necessities for which they should be taught to pray 
being thus brought home to them. 
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ment and aff its parts. It is not necessary in school work 

First of all, the teacher should be prepared to teach it, 
It is a difficult study. It requires careful preparation, 
There is no more difficult study to teach in the curricy- 
lum of our schools than the catechism, and nothing more 
neglected than a fitting preparation for teaching it. There 


SPECIAL INTENTIONS FOR EACH DAY. 
Offering of Holy Mass Pee ee ee eee z 


I OFFER THIS Mass IN | 


(or General Intentions for HONOUR OF— 
Mass). ie 


Sunday. 
We offer, Lord, the holy Mass The Blessed Trinity. 
Thee our Creator to adore; ee 
To thank Thee for Thy gracious Monday. 
gifts, _ ay Ghost. 
And praise Thy name for ever- 
more. 


‘The Living. 
I Pray FoR— 


Myself. 
I aSK FOR MYSELF— 


I Pray For— 





The grace to be regular 
at Sunday’s Mass all my 
life, and to hear it well: 


| The Pope and Church. 
All Priests. 


Our deceased Bishops 
and Priests. 
All the Holy Souls, 
especially the lately dead. 


Catholic Teachers and 
Catholic children. 


The grace of humility— 
to think little of myself, 


Tuesday. All whom I have injured, 
The Holy Angels. or whom I can help. 


| The grace to give good 
example always. 


The souls suffering on 
my account. 





Obedience ; and respect 
for those over me. 


Wednesday. 
Saint Joseph. | 


My parents and other | 
relations. 


We pray for pardon, and for 
grace ; eee ee : 2 dl Siete: 

To ents as lives that we Thursday. | All my Superiors, both The souls nearest 
ave ted; The Blessed Sacrament. spiritual and temporal. Heaven. Holy Communion. 


And beg Thee, for Thy Son’s eee eA ee ee a ieee = 4 
dear sake, Friday 
2 r Th to be devout 
To bless the living and the The Sacred Heart of ‘2 a ite , 
dead. our Lord. , 


Saturday. 
The Blessed Virgin. 


My deceased relations. 








The souls most 


The Sick and Suffering. | aiaeiiden 


Devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin, and a happy death. 


The Conversion of 


Sinners and Heretics. to our Lady. 





DIVISIONS OF HOLY MASS. 


185. Holy Mass is divided into—I., the Preparation 
for the Sacrifice; II., the Sacrifice itself or the real part 
of the Sacrifice; III., the Thanksgiving after the Sacrifice. 

186. The Prayers of the Preparation are. 


The Sign of the Cross. 6. The Gloria. 
A Psalm. 7. The Collects. 
Confiteor and Absolution. 8. The Epistle. 
The Introit. 9. The Gospel. 
The Kyrie. 10. Nicene Creed. 


187. The Prayers of the Sacrifice itself are: 
The Separate Offerings of the Bread and Wine. 
The Lavabo, or Washing of the Hands. 
The Preface, or Hymn of the Angels. 
Prayers for the Living. (Before the Consecration.) 
The Two Consecrations-with the Elevations. 
Prayers for the Dead. (After the Consecration.) 
The Pater Nosterjor Lord’s Prayer. 
The Agnus Deifor Lamb of God. 
Domine non sum dignus, or Lord I am not worthy. 
. The Priest’s Communion under both species. 

188. The Prayers of Thanksgiving after are: 

1. Prayers called Communion and Post-Communions. 
2. The Priest’s Solemn Blessing of the People. 
3. The Last Gospel, from the Gospel of St. John. 

189. The bell is rung three times at Mass. 190. The 
first time at the Sanctus; 191, the second time at the 
Consecration; 192, the third time just before the Priest’s 
Communion. 193. The people stand for the Gospel, the 
Creed, and the Last Gospel. 194. If we cannot see the 
altar, we can tell what part of the Mass is going on by 
the ringing of the bell and the standing of the people. 

(To Be Continued in Next Issue.) 
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THE TESTAMENTS IN THE SCHOOL. 
Rt. Rev. T. J. Conaty, D. D—(California). 

It is certainly not too much to say that the education 
of our children is incomplete without a practical knowl- 
edge of the Testaments. In fact, one of the great sources 
of our doctrine is to be found in the Testament, which 
should be as familiar to every Catholic child as is his his- 
tory book, for the Old Testament prefigures and prophe- 
sies the coming of Christ, and the New Testament chron- 
icles the fulfillment in the life of Christ. It is important 
for us, therefore, to have the study of the New Testament 
as a part of our curriculum. That being accepted, we 
come to the question, how shall we teach it? 
is an idea prevailing that anyone can teach catechism who 
knows it. The same may be said with greater emphasis 
of the teaching of the Testament. Let us not be deceived, 
for it requires very special preparation, preparation that 
will, first of all, familiarize the teacher with the Testa- 
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that the teacher should be thoroughly equipped with ar- 
guments to prove the authenticity of the Testament or 
to defend it against its enemies. In dealing with Cath- 
olics, and especially Catholic children, we have the fun- 
damental principle that the Church gives us the Bible 
and assures us of its authority. It is the Testament be- 
cause the Church says it is, and that is the infallible 
authority by which we know what truth is and where it 
is contained. Therefore, to say that this is the New 
Testament because the Church has so decided, is the first 
great argument. Also, we say that anything that is found 
in it is equally as authoritative as the rest because the 
Church has declared it to be so. The teacher of the New 
Testament should be equipped with a thorough knowledge 
of the text and know the Gospels, the Acts, the Epistles, 
and the Apocalypse. 

Then comes the question of method in teaching the 
Testament. What is the purpose of teaching the New 
Testament? It is to find Christ and draw a’ portrait of 
Christ. That portrait is found complete in the two Testa- 
ments, and our purpose should be to teach the child to 
find Christ in the book which is a history of the events of 
His life, the acts performed by Him, His gospel, His 
precepts, and His law. The children have heard these 
from the priests and from the catechism, but if they can 
be brought to find that story and that doctrine in the New 
Testament for themselves, how much more firmly will 
all be fixed in their minds! After all, what the world 
needs today is to know Christ, and what our education 
proposes to do is to develop the Christian in the child. 
What more beautiful study in our curriculum than the 
study of Him who is the aim and purpose of our educa- 
tion? Why not take it in the living Book which is the 
word of God? You may form your own method when 
you have assimilated what the Testament is and when 
you understand what particular object there is in the 
different Gospels and how all may be co-ordinated to 
give a continuous history of Christ. 


By remitting subscription dues at the beginning of the 
school year subscribers show appreciation for The Journal 
in a very helpful manner, and also benefit by the rate of 
$1 for advance payment as against $1.50 which we now 
have to charge on accounts in arrears by reason of the 
new postal regulations. It is far better to get this matter 
out of the way now and have your receipt filed, than to 
have it come up for attention at the close of the school 
year when you are rushed with much extra work. Why 
not decide to attend to this little account today or at 
least before the end of the week? 
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PHYSICAL FEATURES AND MAP. 
MAKING IN GEOGRAPHY 
By William S. Gray. 
THE INTERPRETATION OF MAPS 


To interpret maps, text-books, books of travel, news- 
papers and magazines, the imagination must be one’s 
chief helper. The mind builds and constructs out of the 
material which experience has furnished it. Hence, to 
interpret descriptions of distant places the mind must 
be stored with valuable information concerning the 
homeland. 

This is especially true in the case of the physical 
features of distant places. To interpret these conditions 
accurately and adequately the topography of the imme- 
diate locality must be clearly and accurately understood 
by the pupil. The forms of land and water, and climatic 
forces affecting as many pupils as possible, and affecting 
them every day of their lives, appeal to the pupils’ inter- 
est and curiosity and furnish an apperceptive basis 
for the future work of interpretation. The knowledge 
of these things must first be gained and held in the form 
of distinct mental pictures. The value and accuracy of 
these pictures will depend on the selection of material 
and the vividness of presentation. 

THE VALUE OF THE SCHOOL YARD 
No better place can be chosen for the early study of 


physical features than the school yard or immediate 
vicinity. The teacher and pupils should select the high- 


est and lowest points of the school yard, determining 


the direction and distance between these points. Good, 
interesting problems should be given to the pupils. How 
may we determine which is the highest point? The 
lowest point? Where has the school house been placed 
with reference to the highest point? The lowest point? 
Why? By walking across the yard all ridges and low 
places may be located. Wherever opportunity is offered 
note the direction of drainage lines and of ridges. Such 
terms as slope, steep slope, gentle slope, flat lands are 
illustrated in nearly every school yard and should be 
mastered at this time. If a small drainage basin has 
its origin in or crosses the school yard, note its direc- 
tion, its slopes on both sides and the area which it 
drains. Go to the top of the divide and look into two 
valleys. Teach the terms divide, or water parting. 
Many of these terms may be taught incidentally from 
time to time as they are suggested or brought out by 
the pupils. Seize upon the suggestive statements of the 
pupils as the psychological basis for presenting new 
terms. 

THE SAND MAP OF THE SCHOOL YARD 

While this work is going on, develop a sand map of 
the school yard. The supreme test of knowledge is the 
power to reproduce and represent, to model relief and 
draw position. If sand is used in this work the most 
important physical features can be imitated. Individual 
sand pans should be put into the hands of the pupils in 
order that each one may have the opportunity to repro- 
duce and model. If there is available space in the attic 
or basement of the building, a sand map modeled on a 
large scale can be worked out by the pupils and teacher 
to represent more clearly the various features of the 
school yard. Personal experience has taught that the 
pupils become extremely interested in this work. 

The sand map of the school yard should give a good 
sense of proportion and direction without working out 
a definite scale as such. It is impossible, however, to 
avoid exaggeration. Dr. Mill advises that an exaggera- 


tion of three times is the utmost to be allowed. Others 
believe that there is no harm done by an exaggeration 
many times greater. Although authorities do not seem 
to be agreed on the amount of exaggeration which is 
best, this point must be kept in mind, that in order for 
the pupils to get a correct idea of the terms to be illus- 
trated, the physical features of most school yards must 
be exaggerated so that the idea to be emphasized may 
be apparent to the mass of the class at that time. 


MAP-MAKING AND INTERPRETING 

Map drawing should begin as soon after the modeling 
has been started as time and circumstances will permit. 
The problem of map making and map interpretation is 
one of the chief difficulties of the first year in geography, 
and no better method of teaching map interpretation 
has been found than teaching map making of the im- 
mediate locality in which the pupil lives. The big prob- 
lem in the early work of map making is to associate the 
conventionalized directions of the map so closely with 
the natural directions that the pupil will have no.difficulty 
later in his work of map interpretation. 

If possible, the first map should be traced on the 
ground out of doors, so that the proper relations will 
be obtained and appreciated by the pupil. The pupil 
should then sit upon the ground facing north, with a 
piece of paper before him similar in shape to the school 
yard. The paper should be so placed that the conven- 
tionalized directions of the map can be readily associ- 
ated with the natural directions. If the map drawing be- 
gins in the school room, the pupil should sit so that he 
faces north, for in this position the proper relations are 
the most readily obtained. While attempting to master 
the problem of direction these first maps need not be 
made to a definite scale. 

When a map is completed a two-fold interpretation 
should be made. First, they should be interpreted in 
terms of the actual things represented; and second, 
direction on the map should be constantly translated in 
terms of direction on the school yard or in the school 
room. To secure good results in the second inter- 
pretation the pupil while he is still seated at his work 
may translate the directions on his map into natural 
directions. When this is’ done he may stand facing 
north and interpret his map. When the map is taken 
into the schoolroom actual directions should be inter- 
preted with the map_ on the floor, on the north wall, 
east wall, south wall, and west wall in turn. Before 
the drill is discontinued the directions should be in- 
terpreted as readily in one position as in another. The 
accuracy of the interpretation may be judged by the 
clearness of the oral statements and by pointing. On 
this point good work will help, and poor work will 
hinder pupils in all future map study. 

After the problem of direction has been sufficiently 
mastered to justify attacking a more difficult problem 
in map drawing the school yard may be mapped to a 
scale so as to include boundaries of campus, buildings, 
walks, drives, ball grounds, etc. For longer distances 
a ten-foot pole serves as an excellent unit for measure- 
ment. Shorter distances may be stepped off by the 
pupils. Whatever method may be used I believe that 
the measurements should be made with some effort on 
the part of the pupils so that they fully appreciate the 
size of the area. These units of measurement should 
then be reduced to a very small scale so that the pupils 
may fully appreciate what they usually.do not realize— 
the vastness of the area included in a map. Care should 
be taken that the difficulties of the mechanical drawing 
of the map do not absorb all the time and attention of 
the pupils. When the map is completed an adequate 
interpretation of the map should be given for map con- 
struction without careful, accurate map interpretation 
loses much of its educative value. 

EXTENDING THE WORK TO THE LOCALITY 

When the pupil has mastered the difficulties which 
the maps just mentioned present he is ready to take a 
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broader view of the locality in which he lives, and in 
turn, to model in sand and then draw to a scale the new 
features which are brought out by this further study. 
Suppose that the small stream which crosses the school 
yard drains into a nearby pond. The following sug- 
gestions may prove helpful in such a case. Follow the 
stream which drains the school yard to the pond. Note 
the direction of the stream. Discover that there are 
three slopes to this drainage basin. Find the limits of 
this basin and establish the idea that the land drained 
by the pond and the stream is as truly a drainage basin 
as is the great Mississippi and all its tributaries. Locate 
the divides which separate the waters. Point to other 
drainage basins nearby. Examine the bed of the stream. 
Is it level or straight? Are there any waterfalls, rapids, 
shallow places, deeper places, sand bars, bluffs, old 
channels or newly made channels? What is meant by 
high water? Low water? Are there any smaller 
streams and valleys opening into the largest one? What 
name may be given to such streams? At the pond, 
study the mouth of the stream, the delta, the islands, 
capes, and bays. Such a study furnishes a multitude of 
details to be worked out. As the study is carried on the 
drainage basin may be modeled and later a map may 
be drawn representing the essential features. 

If a school fails to have good types for study so near 
at hand, there may be streams and hills in the vicinity 
which would furnish an excellent basis for some profit- 
able excursions, discussions and lessons in modelling. 
The pupils may be asked to study the physical features 
between the school house and their homes and report in 
class or make a model with sand. Many devices may 
be used for securing the proper data commensurate 
with the increasing ability of the pupils. One of the best 
devices for getting a bird’s-eye view of the physical fea- 
tures of a locality is to take a class to some prominent 
height of land, or to the top of some building, or if the 


schoolhouse has a cupola on it, no better place can be 
chosen for gaining the desired view. 

Preliminary to the trip with the class the teacher 
should go to the place from which the observation is 


made and study the physical features carefully. A series 
of topics such as would interest and instruct the pupils 
should be carefully planned. Before the class starts such 
preliminary questions as the following should be asked: 
At what places can one get a good view of the surround- 
ing town or country? Name some of the objects which 
you will be able to see from the “place of observation.” 
In what direction will you be able to see the farthest? 
How many will be able to see your homes? Such ques- 
tioning tends to make the pupils more acute and definite 
in their observations when the opportunity is given. 

When the class arrives at the place from which the 
observation is to be made the teacher should immediately 
interest them in the topics of importance. Looking to 
the west the pupils should notice the well-tilled farms 
laid off in square or rectangular fields, the slope for a 
distance of a mile or more with an equal rise beyond, 
and the solitary tree or building standing out on the 
horizon line in the distance. The pupils should note the 
direction of the much traveled wagon road leading west 
from town and the elevated railroad leading southwest 
toward the nearby village. 

To the north the pupils should notice the farm lands on 
either side of the wooded district which borders the 
large creek draining most of the land directly north of 
town. To the east the pupils should overlook the vil- 
lage in which most of them live. They should count 
the rows of blocks and the number of blocks in each 
row as they are laid out before them. The green fields 
beyond the town and the wooded district in the back- 
ground should receive their attention. They should also 
notice the railroad as it curves to the southeast thru 
the center of town and is lost to view in the wooded 
district in the distance. To the south they should notice 
the large number of hills. The streams which lead 
from the village into this hilly district should be traced 
with the eye. An effort should be made to locate the 
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main stream extending southeast until it finally joins the 
river on its way to the sea. 

The above mentioned points are merely suggestive of 
some of the things which may be noticed on a trip of 
this kind. Before leaving the place a rapid drill should 
be given in pointing out objects and naming directions 
Each pupil should point to his home and give directions 
The horizon line should be noted. How far away is it? 
What is its general shape? How large a circle can we 
see across? Are we able to see the whole country? 
These questions and many others may be used to stimu- 
late good thinking on the part of the pupils and to 
bring out the points which the teacher considers ¢s- 
sential. All questions should be answered in simple, easy 
accurate, complete sentences. 

The next day the pupils should be called upon one 
after another to name the things which they saw in 
each of the four directions. Complete descriptions with 
few questions asked by the teacher should be the aim of 
the recitation. To give definiteness to these recitations 
a large sheet of drawing paper should be provided and 
spread out on the table. As the pupils recite, naming one 
point of interest after another the teacher should re- 
produce in drawing the things observed the day before 
The school house and grounds should have a prominent 
place on the map. As the teacher draws the map the 
pupils should explain the direction and proper location 
of the various objects of interest. After the drawing is 
completed it may be hung in various parts of the room 
and the conventionalized directions of the map trans- 
lated in terms of natural directions by pointing or by 
oral statement. Later in the term, or just as soon as the 
physical features of the vicinity are well enough under- 
stood, a sand map should be made which will illustrate 
the principal features. 

Thus, patiently and faithfully should the teacher labor 
to build up vivid, accurate, distinct mental pictures of 
the school yard and immediate vicinity. These pictures 
should be utilized in the more rapid interpretation of 
the large valleys and ridges in the neighborhood. Dis- 
tinct mental pictures of these things furnish the mind 
with the material which the imagination demands in 
interpreting physical features of distant places. By mak- 
ing sand models of the immediate vicinity and incorpor- 
ating the essential features in a map, the things with 
which the pupil is familiar take the form in which new 
and unseen facts are presented to him. By drilling on 
the interpretation of the map constructed by himself 
the pupil gains that power which is necessary for a 
clear, accurate interpretation of the many maps with 
which he must deal in his later work. 

The topic for next month will be “Getting a WorlJ 
View.” 


ee 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
E. N. Rhodes, Oak Park, III. 
THE ENGLISH 

England was destined to become a maritime and col- 
onizing nation. One does not need to search far to find 
a basis for such a conclusion. England’s population 
was made up largely of Anglo-Saxons, Danes and Nor- 
mans, themselves sea-loving peoples by virtue of their 
environment. England has a long coast line and many 
good harbors and these have always invited a people 
to sea. Its means of defense from early tinies have been 
vested in a navy and its merchant vessels were long 
accustomed to visiting ports on the continent. Many 
of the English fishermen, especially those of Bristol, 
made voyages to the Iceland fisheries, where they prob- 
ably became acquainted with notions about Vinland. 
England abandoned all hope of continental possessions 
when she lost Calais in 1557. The islands being limited 
in area and the population having greatly increased, the 
people became possessed with the impulse to migrate. 
Then, too, England felt inspired by the example of Spain 
to.seek for new lands with the hope that they might de- 
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velop a profitable commerce. A final reason for the 
search for new possessions is four in the religious 
convictions of the people. 

Almost a century elapsed after the discovery of 
America before England attempted colonization in the 
New World. Geographic reasons largely determine this 
fact. England is located in high latitudes. Voyages to 
the west were therefore found difficult on account of 
the westerly winds and the drift of the Gulf Stream. The 
early voyages to the New World disclosed the fact that 
the climate was harsh and the shores bleak and in- 
hospitable. The difference between the mean an- 
nual temperatures of the coast from New England to 
Labrador and those of the English Isles are from ten 
degrees to twenty degrees Fahrenheit. The January 
temperatures differ by twenty to thirty degrees. These 
low temperatures of the northeast coast of North 
America are easily accounted for by the southward flow 
of the Polar Current, and by the westerly winds from 
the continental interior, while the correspondingly high 
temperatures of England are caused by the Gulf Stream 
and the westerly winds from an oceanic area. The dense 
forests of northeast United States were also forbidding. 
In addition there was an absence of anything at the 
outset that could enter the commerce of the world. The 
English sovereigns therefore found little in these con- 
ditions to encourage exploration, much less colonization. 
England waited until she became acquainted with the 
southern routes and the possibilities of the American 
shores. 

The location of the English colonies in the New World 
was fixed by the work of her early discoverers and ex- 
plorers. Altho Spain laid claim to the territory oc- 
cupied by England, the decline of Spain’s power made it 
impracticable for that nation to resist England’s en- 
croachment. Incentives to colonization on the part of 


England are found in the fact that geographical inquiry 
was a matter of keen interest and the New World being 


still a mystery, it appealed to the imagination of voyag- 
ers. England’s population tho not large, had increased 
considerably. Poverty and distress weighed heavily upon 
the peasant class. Crimes increased to a fearful extent. 
While England was engaged in the Spanish and Dutch 
wars an outlet for the employment of the restless and 
adventurous was provided. However, she was now at 
peace with these countries. The extension of the wool trade 
had turned large tracts of tillable land into sheep pas- 
tures. Both of these causes produced a large number of 
unemployed. A feeling arose, therefore, that relief was 
to be found in colonization. 


VIRGINIA 

Virginia by its first charter extended from Cape Fear 
to the Potomac River one hundred miles inland. The 
charter of 1609 made the Pacific the boundary. 

The Raleigh settlements were not permanent and had 
no lasting effect upon American history. The colonists, 
however, discovered tobacco, maize, and the potato. The 
important question to answer in connection with a study 
of these settlements is why they failed. 

The settlements enjoyed some advantages in their site. 
There was an abundance of timber, cedars, pines, sassa- 
fras, oak, hickory. Throughout the colonies it was 
counted a fortunate thing to have sassafras, the roots of 
which sold for three shillings a pound in England. There 
was good fishing in the Albemarle Sound, also plenty of 
game in the forests. The soil was fertile. Tobacco and 
potatoes could be raised in abundance. Conditions were 
so favorable for the raising of horses and swine that they 
were raised in great droves without care or attention. 
Peat for fuel was found in abundance near the sea. 

There were many disadvantages, however, in their 
site. The coast region is very level, a rise of one 
hundred feet being reached on an average of about 
seventy-five miles from the sea. The harbors and coasts 
were dangerous on account of the prevalence of sand 
bars. Intercourse with the mother country was carried 
on with difficulty on account of bad harbors and the pov- 
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erty of the colony. There was no broad contact with 
the land because there were no large rivers. Then, too, 
sand bars blocked the mouths of what rivers there were. 
High temperatures; high humidity; great fertility of soil; 
ease with which products were raised; the rapid multi- 
plication of horses and swine; the almost exclusive use 
of the latter for food; the fever infected swamps; all 
combined made the colonists exceedingly slothful and 
shiftless. 

Other reasons for the failure of these settlements are 
found in the improper character and spirit of the immi- 
grants, their desire for gold, their reliance upon England 
for the necessities of life, the want of a regular occu- 
pation, their abhorrence of the toilsome prosecution of 
agriculture. Moreover their harshness turned the Indians 
into troublesome enemies. 

Raleigh spent 40,000 pounds of his own money to 
colonize Virginia. Colonization, proving too expensive 
for private enterprise. Raleigh himself set the example 
of forming a company of adventurers and merchants. 
The East India Company, formed in 1599, also furnished 
an example of what could be done in the direction of 
organizing companies for colonizing purposes. The 
reasons for the organization of the London and Plym- 
outh Companies are, therefore, apparent. 


JAMESTOWN 

The instructions of the London Company recognized 
the advantage of a site on a river because so situated the 
colonists could defend themselves against their enemies. 
France and Spain. A peninsula thirty-two miles from 
the mouth of the James River was chosen for the site of 
their settlement on account of the protection afforded 
by it. The narrow neck of land at the northwest of the 
settlement was nearly, if not quite covered at high tide, 
so that from the first the colonists called it Jamestown 
Island. Dale transferred the colony to a fork of a 
branching river on account of the unhealthy conditions. 
This site was protected on two sides by water and could 
be palisaded on the landward side. 

Jamestown Island was particulaily unhealthy. Among 
other things it suffered from the lack of springs. The 
settlers drank the brackish water of the river from the 
time of landing, May 14, 1607, till May, 1609. The follow- 
ing statistics are interesting: Three-fourths of the 1,700 
acres of the island are low marsh lands. Indeed such 
lands bordered most of the rivers and small streams. 
Malaria and other fevers were common and hundreds 
died. September 10, 1607, forty-six only of the one hun- 
dred and four left by Newport were alive. In June, 1608. 
there were ninety-five in the colony, only fifty were left 
in the fall. One hundred and fifty died in 1610. By the 
time it was abolished in 1624, the company had sent over 
fourteen thousand to Virginia. Yet of all these people 
and ‘their children only twelve hundred survived the 
charter. 

The soil in Virginia was exceedingly feitile and the 
climate was favorable for agriculture. This pursuit be- 
ing easy and remunerative became the one great occu- 
pation. 

The fertile soil and a warm climate made possible the 
production of tobacco. The cultivation of tobacco is 
very simple and could be performed by unskilled labor. 
These conditions made it possible to employ slave labor, 
and the fact that the climate was very warm made it 
desirable. The planter soon discovered that he could 
increase his profit, if he increased the number of his 
slaves and the size of his plantation, hence the growth 
of the large plantation and the rise of an active slave 
trade. 

It is interesting to note in passing the influence of the 
raising of tobacco on expansion which was developed 
very early in the south. The topography of the south- 
ern coastal plane to be sure offered no obstacle to ex- 
pansion. Then, too, the very fact that the coastal 
plane is much wider in the south than in the north is 
significant. New soil would raise good tobacco crops 

(Continued on page 240.) 
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HOW THE STORY BECOMES LAN- 
GUAGE WORK 
THE PROPER USE OF THE STORY 


Among the innovations of recent language work has 
come the story as a pleasing relief to the teacher who 
has felt that the application of grammar in small doses 
was not bringing healthful language activity. The use 
of the story is most pleasing all around. The child is 
delighted with it and the teacher finds its mastery easy 
for presentation. In the old readers we learned of the 
Peter Pindar, who was a great story-teller, and who 
periodically appeared at school to the delight of the 
children. Today the teacher must be the Peter Pindar 
daily delighting the children. They come to clamor for 
the story and there is a tendency for school to become 
a high class vaudeville performance for the delight of 
the child. It is not my purpose to assail this useful 
device for teaching language. I, too, believe in the 
value of stories and story telling as a means of language 
training, but I would put much thought back of it. 

It must be remembered that stories may be used for 
various purposes. One of the most helpful uses is that of 
Jean Mitchell to point the moral lesson and to assist 
in managing a school. Remember that this does not 
necessarily constitute language. Another purpose is to 
afford pleasure to the child; but he may be pleased with- 
out receiving any particular aid to the formation of 
language habits. Many of the stories that may afford 
the utmost pleasure and at the same time point a moral 
lesson, may still be negative in language effect. 

Again, the telling of a story which is given back by 
the child, may be good memoriter wor': and yet fail in 
being good language work. The idea in this process 
seems to be that the child will unconsciously gain in 
language power. Admitting that there is some un- 
conscious influence, it can hardly be hoped that good 
language power will be acquired by a sort of benevolent 
assimilation. “Where withal shall a young man cleanse 
hise way?” suggests an equally pertinent question in 
language work. Both are answered by the “taking heed” 
process. 

It follows, therefore, that the teacher of language must 
have in mind definite aims, beyond the mere telling and 
reproducing. It is the more definite aim in dramatization 
that has aided much in making it more effective than 
the mere reproduction of the story. The child has been 
forced not only to hold the thought, but to seek for the 
best way for variety of expression. This best way may 
be the words in which it was told, but frequently it 
will be in a modification of form which conveys the same 
meaning as the original. 

Some of the aims which guide in the use of the story 
as language work are the following: The increase of 
vocabulary, the mastery of certain phrases or sentence 
forms, the working out of the outline found in the story 
and the application of this outline in the accurate re- 
telling, the development of paragraphs from the out- 
line formed. With one or-more of these aims definitely 
in mind, the story may be wisely selected as a basis for 
language work. It will be readily seen that it is by 
such aims consciously held that the teacher’s work can 
be made selective. With such an aim or aims in mind 
the lessons may be made so definite that we shall not 
have to hope that the story will give some language 
power. We may seek directly for results. 

Thus in the story of Franklin’s boyhood told in a 
fifth grade history class as basic material for language. 
the dominant aim of the teacher seemeil to be the in- 
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crease of vocabulary. As the story was told special stres 
was laid upon the words and phrases, livelihood, wic 
scholar of the family, ingenious, apprentice, frugal, c 
tributed, proposition. So carefully was the meaning 
these words worked out that the child had little trouble 
in using them in the oral and written reproduction. They 
became his in meaning and in use because the teacher 
consciously made him take heed to them. When the 
statement was made that Franklin. was an ingenious 
lad, not one of the class could tell what it meant, but 
when the teacher said I shall tell you a story of what 
Franklin did, and you see if you can find out its mean- 
ing, she gave them a purpose which successfully guided 
in their listening. When the story of how Franklin saw 
in the unplaced rock at the newly constructed cellar 
wall, the material for a wharf which would make an 
agreeable platform from which to fish, it was easy fe 
the boy to say that ingenious means the power to th 
of things before others. Doubtless this was far better 
definition for the class than the dictionary words, 
“Possessed of the power of invention.” At least the 
word became useful to the child. 


THE COMPLEX SENTENCE 

As a result of this drill upon words and the com- 
bined efforts of class and teacher in outlining the story 
the following was the result in reproduction: 

Benjamin Franklin 

Benjamin Franklin was bora in Boston, Mass., in 
the year 1706. His father was a poor man and had to 
work hard for a living. To gain a livelihood he made 
soap and candles. 

While Benjamin was still a little boy he cut the wicks 
and poured the melted tallow into the moulds. 

In his spare time Franklin played about the water 
He learned to swim and manage a boat. 

Franklin’s parents wanted to make him the scholar of 
the family, so they sent him to a school. Franklin did 
very good work here, but his father did not have money 
enough to keep him in school. They took him out of 
this school and put him in another to prepare for busi- 
ness. He did very poor work here, so his father took 
him out of this school also. 

Franklin liked books, so his father apprenticed him 
to his brother, a printer. He was supposed to work here 
until he was twenty-one years old. He had his board, 
clothes and shelter, but did not get any pay. 

Franklin told his brother that if he would give him 
half that it cost to board him he would board himself. 
He ate frugal meals of tarts and rolls, and with the 
money that was left he bought books. 

Franklin wrote verses for his own amusement and 
contributed articles to his brother’s paper. 

He had frequent quarrels with James. Franklin’s 
brother had printed something against the government, 
for which he was arrested. Benjamin then published the 
paper for a short time. 

At the age of seventeen Franklin ran away from his 
brother. Later in life Franklin regretted this because he 
thought he had not treated his brother fairly. 

One of the most difficult things to teach is the com- 
plex sentence and of especial difficultness is this when 
the relative pronoun of the adjective clause is which 
or whom, used as principal word of a propositional 
phrase. The sentence seems very awkward to the child 
and is almost too much of a mouthful for him to man- 
age. It becomes the teacher’s aim to aid him by making 
him conscious of this form of expression. Now let the 
story be selected with this aim in view. The simpler the 
story in other respects the better. Let us take the fol- 
lowing story: “The Fox Who Lost His Tail.” A lox 
saw a trap lying in his path, and stopped to look at 
it. “How very silly any beast must be,” he said, “to 
allow himself to be caught in such a thing as that.” 

Then to show that he did not care for it, he whisked 
his tail into it. But the trap was too quick for him, and 
his tail, of which he was so proud, was snapped off in 
a moment. He was so much ashamed of himself that he 
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ran into the woods, and did not show himself to his 
friends for a long time. 


At last he thought that if the other foxes would only 
lose their tails too, he might then be in fashion, and 
look as nice as any of them. So he called them together 
and made a speech to them, while he stood with his back 
against a tree. 

“Good friends,” he said, “did you never think how 
very useless our tails are? They are always in the way 
when we run thru the bushes, and I am sure we should 
be a great deal better off without them. I, for one, am 
in favor of cutting them off. Let us all get rid of these 
useless burdens.” 

“Turn round! turn round cried the other Foxes. 
“You have already lost your tail, or you would never 
give us such advice as that. All you want is to help 
your Own case, and not ours.” 

Here the story could be used for teaching a moral 
lesson, but since our aim is language, it is best to add 
such words as whisked, fashion and advice to the speak- 
ing vocabulary of the child, or to see within the story 
the six elements of outline from which it could be re- 
produced, or to learn the manner of the divided quo- 
tation. Let us, however, follow the suggestion above and 
see how the child may be guided to some skill in hand- 
ling the complex sentence. 

Our story has several substantive and adverbial clauses, 
but it also contains this particularly difficult adjective 
clause, which the child is to become accustomed to use. 
The sentence is first of all compound and expresses the 
co-ordinate thoughts, the trap was too quick for him 
and his tail was snapped off in a moment. This pre- 
sents no difficulty for the child is accustomed to the 
use of compound sentences. In fact, it frequently be- 
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comes a problem in language teaching to avoid the 
combination of sentences into a more comprehensive - 
one. But this particular story will be spoiled if the pride 
of the fox in his tail is not made a prominent point. 


Had he not been so proud of his tail, he would not have 
been led to make such a ludicrous blunder later. It is 
made evident that it must be told here that he was 
proud of his tail. This fact having been established in 
the child’s mind, he can be led to devise the way of 
saying it. The child’s vocabulary contains no descrip- 
tive adjective which may be used in place of the clause. 
His tail, and he was proud of it, was snapped off in a 
moment may be attempted, but its awkwardness is ap- 
parent upon a moment’s reflection. It now becomes a 
somewhat easy matter for the teacher to suggest the 
connection, of which he was so proud. If this be done it 
may not appear so awkward or unnatural to him as to 
say, “His tail, which he was so proud of.” It may re- 
quire frequent suggestion, but the alert teacher will 
soon have satisfactory results. 

It may occur to some that there has been too much 
analysis here, but it must be remembered that all the 
analysis the child has made is that of the story itself, 
which indicates that the pride of the fox in his tail must 
be stated at this point. The further analysis is the 
teacher’s which enabled her to guide the child in taking 
heed to his expression. He may never have so much 
as heard that there are complex sentences or descriptive 
adjective clauses, yet he is made master of a needed form 
of expression thru the wisdom of the teacher, who has 
selected the story for this very purpose. 

Let us reiterate the thought expressed in the be- 
ginning, that story telling may be a mere waste of time 
from the language standpoint unless the teacher gets 
beyond the idea that the child will become a _ good 
linguist by benevolent assimilation. The story becomes 
an instrument in language instruction only when it is 
selected with some definite purpose in view. Let each 
teacher examine her stock of stories with the view of 
determining just what immediate relation each may 
have to the problem of expression. Then at the time 
needed the proper story may be used to give the power 
which we expect the child to develop. 


HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT 


A great deal of investigation and discussion have been 
given in late years to the subjects of heredity and en- 
vironment. Some have contended that heredity is the 
more important and influential, while others have been 
equally strong advocates of the supremacy of environ- 
ment, even contending that it determines absolutely the 
life of the individual. While these questions can never 
be settled by opinion, but only by careful investigation 
and scientific evidence, by many years of patient toil 
and the careful analysis of data, the advocates of either 
theory are often unwilling to concede the validity of the 
evidence brought forth on the other side. The whole 
question is one of great complexity and difficulty. The 
facts are very hard to reach, and when reached still more 
difficult to interpret. Notwithstanding this, much prog- 
ress has been made, and the results are both interesting 
and profitable. The teacher, especially, has a vital inter- 
est in this subject because of its manifest bearing on ed- 
ucation. Some of the valuable and suggestive facts to 
which the study of these subjects point are the follow- 
ing: The heredity of various psychological powers such 
as memory and imagination. This is easily verified by 
the history of families that have shown remarkable apti- 
tude in certain directions for generations. In the family 
of Richard Porson, a distinguished Greek scholar, the 
faculty of memory was so extraordinary that it became 
proverbial, and people spoke of “the Porson memory.” 
Among artists it is not uncommon to find several in one 
family. Titian belonged to a family in which there were 
nine painters of great merit. The Landseers and the 
Bonheurs were other families possessing several mem- 
bers that were artists. Likewise, Sebastian Bach was the 
greatest of a gifted family of musicians, illustrious 
through at least eight generations. It is undoubtedly 
true that environment alone never produced a genius. 
The word. “genius” is here used to refer to eminently 
gifted people. All that environment can do for such a 
one is “to provide fortunate encouragement at an oppor- 
tune time.” An inherited potentiality is necessary to 
give one genius. There are very definite limits beyond 
which environment does not control. As has been said, 
no amount of feeding could make a mastiff of a poodle, 
and no amount of underféeding could limit the growth 
of the mastiff to the size of the poodle. No amount of 
training could turn an idiot into a Shakespeare. 

The researches of Sir Francis Galton go to prove that 
heredity, and not training—that is, environment—is re- 
sponsible for great mental ability, and he states that the 
majority of those who have gained the greatest mathe- 
matical prizes at Cambridge have been boys who re- 
ceived practically no training before going to Cambridge, 
and they competed with boys from the “great public 
schools” who had been coached all their lives to the 
limit of their capacities, and outdistanced them, receiv- 
ing the prizes which the well trained boys failed, for the 
most part, to win. Children born of exceptionally gifted 
parents stand a far better chance of. being gifted to a 
high degree than other children, while education cannot 
change very materially the nature of any individual. We 
all “breed true” to our kind, and our ancestry predestines 
us largely to our sphere of existence. Education and 
social influences have great power to develop the active 
powers of the mind, just as use will develop the muscles 
of a blacksmith’s arm, but no further. The blacksmith 
might labor as much as he liked but he would never be 
able to do certain feats well within the strength of a 
man .of herculean build, even though the latter had 
never practiced them. Thus Thorndike writes in “Educa- 
tional Psychology”: “It is wasteful to attempt to create, 
and folly to pretend to create, capacities and interests 
which are assumed or denied to an individual before he 
is born. The environment acts for the most part not as 
a creative force, but as a stimulating and selective force.” 
While heredity determines physical size and strength 
and mental power, environment largely determines what 
use will be made of them. 
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November Drawing and iclandicraft 
W. D. Campbell, Director of Art, Public Schools, Columbus, Ohio 


I wonder how many of us stop to think of the many 
months of the year and what the broken fraction thereof, 
“one month” is! How often we are too prone to think 
entirely of life as parts and sections. So perhaps our 
school work savors too much of that division, possibly 
made so, by monthly instalments in the magazines. 
However, I hope that you will consider this art work 
as a journey of length, with some halts, but not long 
enough to become stagnant. We must be consistent 
and logical, and yet give time for the less experienced 
ones to “get ahold” and become enthused. 

Our November work is keenly related to October and 
December. The frosts have taken all the greens and 
left the browns, the warmth of atmosphere has perhaps 
entirely gone and the snow flurries have come. The 
nuts are falling, the hearth fire is burning and the ruddy 
glow of winter’s joy tinges not the leaves, but the faces 
of our pupils. So with this introduction we will go 
“on” our travels in search of knowledge. 


PRIMARY GRADES 
Winter Trees—Serious study of bare trees is very es- 
sential to childern of the younger years. They love 
these great “semi-human” friends and will relish any- 
thing told to them about their growth. If a teacher has 


Forest Setting—Second Grade 


not a set of good winter trees so that each child can 
see one plainly, I would make several very large studies 
in charcoal or silhouette of ink. 

Now let the pupils have large paper and brush and 
ordinary writing ink—Do not outline the shape of the 
trees, but proceed to directly paint in the tree trunk 
and how it tapers to one decisive point away up in 
the tree. Bring particular pressure to observe the 
joining of the branches to the great trunk. After your 
trial in ink or charcoal, paint in water color a brown win- 
ter tree and place in a landscape, generally turning the 
paper up and down—a nice Thanksgiving cover to a 
booklet can be made by painting an autumn landscape 
in water color, and after that is dry to place a tree or 
two in that picture or setting and mount on gray paper. 
Inside may be placed the story of the pilgrims, cut out 
of black cutting paper or just any colored paper of one 
tone. Donottry many ideas—perhaps cut the silhouette 
of the boat and write a wee story on the same page. 
Then cut the pilgrim, then a tree, then possibly a 
cradle, etc., etc. You can place these pages inside of 
your cover folder and tie with rafia or cord. Avoid many 
colored ribbons. Paint the pumpkin, large and wet on 
9x12 paper. When you wish to show the ridges, either 
take a trifle more deep orange and drag in place, when 
the painting is nearly dry, or dry, then brush on your 
paint-cloth and draw out a light streak down the curved 
sides of the pumpkin. Make him a “jolly big one,” in 


rich golden orange, and give his “handle” or stem a study 
too. 


3ooklet Cover Design—Second Grade. 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
Our November work, its fruits and vegetables will in- 
stigate a joyful and instinctive period if we select fresh 
specimens. A very good study and a step toward some 


Winter Tree in Landscape—Primary Grade Work. 
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later work I wish to bring before your notice is to have 
your pupils draw with compasses large circles and to 
paint fruits and vegetables in that espace. Remember 
that you must select the kind of study that naturally 
falls into curved lines. The beet and its leaves makes a 
splendid one. The teacher pins the beet study so that 


it curves in a semi-circular way on the easel and per- 
haps places a large “cut out” circle over it. This enables 
the pupils to see “composition” in a circle. Now let the 
pupils paint a flat wash of color over their backgrounds 
and when that is dry paint the beet directly, studying 
your specimen carefully for characteristics. Outline the 


Circle Composition—Intermediate Grade Work 


circle with a deep red-violet line, not very wide,—say 
about 1/16 of an inch. This lesson can be carried out 
with vines, etc., and any circular fruits. Pumpkins, 
winter squash, etc., etc. 


GRAMMAR GRADES 

Let us be sure that we have a good supply of design 
units laid away and that they are well drawn so that 
we may re-read them later on and be able to use them. 
If so, then the first study of “still life” for the year may 
be started, keeping in mind that we will follow this 
phase as intelligently as is possible thru correspondence. 

The still life of the general public school is a most 
mixed-up thing. Some grade teachers wish to teach 
light and shade way down in the third grade; others, 
and those of us who are trying to make serious study of 
this work, do not hesitate to say “Do not attempt 
light and shade before the seventh or eighth grades, 
as it is the most illusive and subtle part of our 
subject. What is the use of attempting “effects” and 
misty, hazy, clever tricks? That is not education. Let 
us keep to the track safely and results will follow. But 
presupposing that your fifth and sixth grades have taught 
outline drawing and have taught the pupils to observe 
rather carefully, ellipses, rims and handles, let us then 
begin to group two objects and review at first those 
principles that are so necessary to good “still life” draw- 
ing. 

The average class room group will probably consist 
of two things: likely a piece of pottery and a fruit, or 
conimon dishes, etc., and vegetables. The great funda- 
mental principle of grouping is unity, something in 
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common, a holding together. SoI would suggest that you 
place the larger objects at the back, and let the nearer 
objects come in front, and when seen from directly in 
front, to cover about 1/3 of the view of the farther 


Circle Composition—Sixth Grade Work 


object. This insures unity, as the pupil cannot see be- 
tween the two and it is to all intents and appearances 
as one. 

Now if you are using lead pencil, begin to block in or 
lightly sketch the main masses of the group. Do not 
try handles, spouts, or any ornamentation, but get 
your necessary parts, the essentials, those parts that 
make it an object or fruit. Secure good placing on your 
paper and a good drawing of ellipses. Then add handles, 
but leave out all ornamentation, unless it be a nice 
“drip” in a pottery piece. When I give a preliminary 
lesson before the actual drawing begins I see to it that 


Still Life, showing fine outline 


the class knows intelligently the difference between 
the sizes of the objects; also I go over in thoro drills, 
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the often discussed subject of ellipses below eye level, 
and draw their attention to the fact that if the upper 
ellipse is quite below the eye then the lower or lowest 
of the ellipses cannot ever be seen as a straight line but 
must curve more than the ones above it. Watch this, as 
it is a point in art grammar that misguides the artist 
and makes his “expression” faulty and wrong, even if his 
line is superb. 

In drawing ellipses I usually swing my pencil from 
the center of the top and thus avoid pointed ends to the 
ellipses. 

After this language drill and talk then get your class 
to working, and let them alone until they have tried out 
what you suggested. 

The table line is quite desiiable to give stability to 
your group. As it generally is almost imaginative I 
give this flexible rule: “Place the table-line about 1/3 
up above the ellipse of the farther object. Do not make 
a heavy line, but never rule it; it really suggests the 
back edge of the board upon which the group is rest- 


” 


ing. 
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Now for our November lessons. Strive only for cor- 
rect outline; use the flat side of your pencil and go 
over the light lines and bring out the correct propor- 
tions. If carefully drawn and truthfully executed a de- 
lightful line drawing will be your joy. 

How splendidly a master on the violin gets a line 
when he draws his bow over the G string not a choppy, 
sketchy effect, but a line of value, a line of glorious 
strength and vitality, a line that denotes character and 
quality. When a singer throws a long tone into the 
air of a great hall, and sustains her note, how you love 
it; how you wish it repeated, and it usually is, because 
the composer Knows his public too. When the organ 
swells its great basso notes and holds them, ah! then 
how you love the “gloria” and stay and listen enraptured. 
So in our art, look for a full line. Look for truth in ex- 
pression and not for so much of that choppy affected 
sketchiness. 

“If at first you don’t succeed an old saying, 
but the successful ones are ever going over their life 
work. 


” 


Authors Your Pupils Should Know 


Miss Elsie May Smith 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


Among all our poets there is none who did so much to 
open the eyes of men to the beauty of common things 
as Wordsworth. He it was who first drew a mighty 
inspiration from the quiet joys that the love of out-door 
life affords, and gave to the world a clear message 
of those joys and the sources from which they come. 
To him, the rushing wind, the outspread dome of blue 
sky overhead, the meek half-hidden flowers by the way- 
side, and the majesty of mountains, were a continual 
spring of happiness, peace and reverent hope. They were 
to Wordsworth dear companions, cherished thru long years, 
and also the outward expression of the hidden God, a 
spiritual force, to be interpreted by man’s spirit, and be- 
cause like him, grounded in One Supreme Being, able to 
administer to his highest life. It was to the young that 
Wordsworth particularly directed his message, hoping 
that young lives would be inspired and enriched by his 
teachings. It is therefore especially appropriate that young 
people should become acquainted with him and his po- 
etry, learning to see with his eyes, to understand some- 
what as he understood, and to sympathize, somewhat as 
he sympathized, with the ever-present, ever-changing 
glory of the natural world. 

“T was born,” to use Wordsworth’s own words, “at 
Cockermouth, in Cumberland (England), on April 7th, 
1770, the second son of John Wordsworth, attorney-at- 
law—as lawyers of this class were then called—and law- 
agent to Sir James Lowther, afterwards Earl of Lons- 
dale. My mother was Anne, only daughter of William 
Cookson, mercer, of Penrith, and of Dorothy, born 
Crackanthorp, of the ancient family of that name, who 
from the time of Edward the Third had lived in New- 
biggen Hall, Westmoreland. My grandfather was the 
first of the name of Wordsworth who came into West- 
moreland, where he purchased the small estate of Sock- 
bridge. He was descended from a family who had been 
settled at Peniston, in Yorkshire, near the sources of the 
Don, probably before the Norman Conquest. . . . 

The time of my infancy and early boyhood 


was 
passed partly at Cockermouth, and partly with my moth- 
er’s parents at Penrith, where my mother, in the yeat 
1778, died of a decline, brought on by a cold, in conse- 
quence of being put, at a friend’s house in London in 


what used to be called ‘a best bedroom.’ My father 
never recovered his usual cheerfulness of mind after 
this loss, and died when I was in my fourteenth year, 
a school-boy just returned from Hawkshead, whither I 
had been sent with my elder brother, Richard, in my 


ninth year.” Wordsworth also had two younger broth- 
ers, John and Christopher, and one sister, Dorothy, his 
close companion whom he tenderly loved and who is 
mentioned in many of his poems. 

The poet’s school days laid the foundations of all 
that he afterwards accomplished. At this time he already 


William Wordsworth 


felt that keen interest and joy in nature which he ever 
afterwards displayed. At Cockermouth, the sound of the 
river Derwent was heard in his dreams, and when he was 
only five years old he used to make “one long bathing 
of a summer’s day,” going into a small millrace, off from 
the river, and only coming out of the water to bask in 
the sun, plunge in again, and bask again, and thus idling 
away the whole day. He would scour the sandy fields, 
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leaping through groves of flowers nearly as tall as him- 
self, while the rocks and hills, the wgods and the dis- 
tant mountain shone in the radiance of the sun. 

He remembered his mother only in a few situations, 


one of which was when she pinned a bouquet of flowers 
to his coat, when he was going to say the catechism in 
the church as was the custom before Easter. An intimate 
friend of Wordsworth’s mother afterwards told him that 
his mother once said she was anxious about the future 
of only one of her five children and that was William, 
whom she felt would be remarkable either for good or 
evil. This was because William had, he says, “a stiff, 
moody and violent temper.” Upon one occasion, he con- 
tinues, “while I was at my grandfather’s house at Pen- 
rith, along with my eldest brother, Richard, we were 
whipping tops together in the large drawing-room, on 
which the carpet was only laid down upon particular 
occasions. The walls were hung round with family pic- 
tures, and I said to my brother, ‘Dare you strike your 
whip through that old lady’s petticoat?’ He replied, ‘No, 
I won't’ ‘Then,’ said I, ‘here goes!’ and I struck my 
lash through her hooped petticoat; for which, no doubt, 
though I have forgotten it, I was properly punished.” 
The misdirected force of character that in the child was 
revealed in such ways as these, in the man became an 
element of real strength, leading him to assert his in- 
dividuality, and to go steadily and cheerfully on in the 
course which he had marked out for himself. 


Much time was spent with his mother’s relatives at 
Penrith where he was sent to a dame school, taught by 
a Mrs. Anne Birkett, old-fashioned in her ways, exercis- 
ing his memory rather than his reason, but for whom 
Wordsworth always felt great affection and respect. 
Among her pupils and only a few months younger than 
himself, was his cousin and classmate, Mary Hutchinson, 
who some twenty-six years later became his wife and 
loving companion for nearly fifty years. Later at Cocker- 
mouth, until the time that he left to attend school at 
Hawkshead, he was instructed in the school of Rev. Mr. 
Gilbanks. At this time his father had him learn portions 
of the best English poets by heart, so that at an early 
age he could recite much of Shakespeare, Milton and 
Spencer. These were happy days he says because he 
could read’ whatever books he liked. He read all Field- 
ing’s works, “Don Quixote,” “Gulliver’s Travels” and 
the “Tale of a Tub.” 


The influence of his sister Dorothy was very strong 
at this time, continuing to tell upon him throughout his 
whole career. The loveliness and majesty of nature 
were making daily impressions upon his meditative, 
imaginative soul. The force of these two influences, 


mingling together, is well revealed in such a poem as 
this: 


“There is a blessing in the air, 
Which seems a sense of joy to yield 
To the bare trees, and mountains bare 
And grass in the green field. 


My sister (tis a wish of mine) 
Now that our morning meal is done, 
Make haste, your morning task resign 
Come forta and feel the sun. 


caward will come with you;—and, pray , 
Put on with speed your woodland dress; 

And bring no book; for this one day 
We'll give to idleness. 


* * * * * * * 


_And from the blessed power that rells 
About, below, above 

We'll frame the measure of our souls: 
They shall be tuned te love. 


Then come, my Sister! come, I pray, 
With speed put on your woodland dress; 
And bring no book for this one day 
We'll give to idleness.” 


In his poem “The Sparrow’s Nest,” in speaking of 


the nest he pays the following beautiful tribute to his 
sister: 


“She looked at it and seemed to fear it; 

Dreading tho’ wishing to be near it: 

Such heart was in her, being then 

A little prattler among men. 

The Blessing of my later years 

Was with me when a boy; 

She gave me eyes, she gave me ears; 

And humble cares, and delicate fears; 

A heart, the fountain of sweet tears; 
And love, and thought, and joy.” 

When the mother died, Dorothy left Cockermouth to 
reside with various maternal relatives, and as William 
went off to school, the two were then separated and saw 
little of one another for several years. The village >f 
Hawkshead, where he now attended school, is beautifully 
situated in a very picturesque district of Lancashire with 
beautiful, green, undulating hills and wooded slopes 
mirrored clearly in crystal water. A mild rule and 
leisurely pace in intellectual labors marked the conduct 
of the school and outside of regular hours, the boys were 
free to roam through the fields and over the mountain- 
sides, or on the shores of lakes, fishing, boating or skat- 
ing. Of this latter pleasure he afterwards wrote: 

“All shod with steel 

We hissed along the polished ice, in games 
Confederate, imitative of the chase 

And woodland pleasures,—the resounding horn, 
The pack, loud-chiming, and the hunted hare. 
So through the darkness and the cold we flew 
And not a voice was idle with the din 
Smitten, the precipices rang aloud; 

The leafless trees and every icy crag 

Tinkled like iron; while far-distant hills 

Into the tumult sent an alien sound 

Of melancholy, not unnoticed while the stars, 
Eastward, were sparkling clear, and in the west 
The orange sky of evening died away.” 

Through the liberality of two uncles, Richard Words- 
worth and Christopher Crackenthorp, who took upon 
themselves the care of the children after Wordsworth’s 
father died, the future poet’s education was not inter- 
rupted by that event, but he was continued in school 
and afterwards given a university education at Cam- 
bridge, as was also his brother Christopher who in time 
became the Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. It 
was in October, 1787, that Wordsworth entered St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he remained for four years, 
and from which he graduated as a Bachelor of Arts. 
Here he loved Nature and Solitude, and took only a 
half-hearted interest in the regular studies. He was 
never a great reader in the sense of devouring many 
books, but a few which he loved he would read again and 
again, and those that he did read were always worthy 
masterpieces. He took diligently to the study of Italian, 
and made some fair Italian translations, besides extend- 
ing his acquaintance with the English poets, especially 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Spencer and Milton. Thoughts 
of the latter poet, who in his youth studied in the same 
university, and of other great men whose memories 
haunted the place and seemed to make it sacred, strength- 
ened his desire to become a poet. He began to hope that 
he might leave something behind him worthy to take a 
place in English literature, and of being “reverenced by 
pure hearts.” A magnificent sunrise seen one morning 
after he had been up all the previous night because of 
some festive occasion, impressed him greatly, bringing 
on a glow of exulted feeling that colored his whole after 
life. As he gazed at the sight, his heart filled with its 
strange ecstasy, he felt himself henceforth a dedicated 
spirit, and to this consecration he remained loyal ever 
afterwards. 

His third long vacation he spent in a walking tour with 
a friend named Jones. The two visited France, Switz- 
erland and the north of Italy. Jones, afterwards a 
clergyman in the Church of England, intelligent and 
possessing a happy disposition, was a Welshman ac- 
customed to mountain-climbing. The young men tied 
up their belongings in a handkerchief and with a staff 
in hand trudged merrily forward. In Switzerland, Words- 
worth was kept he tells us, “in a perpetual hurry of 
delight by the almost uninterrupted succession of sub- 
lime and beautiful objects.” The tour was afterwards 
described by Wordsworth in “Descriptive Sketches” 
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which he dedicated to his fellow-traveler, Jones, and 
in “The Prelude.” 


After leaving Cambridge, Wordsworth went to London 
where he spent four months, seeing the sights, watching 
the people wandering up and down the streets, and visit- 
ing old book-stalls. He then made a second trip to France. 
Upon his return to England, he nursed and cared for a 
sick friend who had consumption. When this friend, 
who was named Raisley Calvert, died shortly afterwards, 
it was found upon opening his will, that he had left to 
Wordsworth nine hundred pounds that he might devote 
himself to poetry without anxiety as to how he should 
make a living. Now wholly free to follow the calling 
of a poet, Wordsworth was able ta settle down with his 
sister in the autumn of 1795, at Racedown Lodge, in 
Dorsetshire. The years that followed were happy in the 
companionship of his sister, who loved beauty, retained 
vivid impressions of what she saw and had such fine 
sensibilities that she was able to aid and appreciate 
her brother in all he did. Some of Wordsworth’s best 
and finest work was done in the next few years. “The 
Lines Written Above Tintern Abbey” constitute one of 
the most famous of Wordsworth’s poems because they 
contain the formula of his faith, The poem is, as it 
were, a compressed statement of his whole philosophy 
and attitude toward nature and the world, of which 
all his life was the working out in detail. As a cor- 
densed biography it is worth careful attention. After 
speaking of the joy he took as a thoughtless boy in the 
mere beauty of the world when, as he says, “the sound- 
ing cataract haunted me like a passion” he goes on to 
tell what nature meant in more mature years in these 
words: 


“For I have learned to look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 

A Presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadows, and the woods 

And mountains, and of all that we behold 
From this green earth, . . .. . 

Sake en eo ie Oh! yet a little while 

May I behold in thee what I was once, 

My dear dear sister! This prayer I make 
Knowing that Nature never did betray 

The heart that loved her; "tis her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
Frem joy to joy; for she can so inform + 
The mind that is within us, se impress 

With quietness and beauty, and so feed 

With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb - 
Qur cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings.’’ 


A man who could find in Nature such joy anad con- 
solation as Wordsworth pictures here, did not find 
peverty and simple living irksome while solitude and 
meditation were the very materials out of which his life 
drew much of its inspiration and power. Few friends 
found their way into the humble home which the 
brother and sister kept so lovingly together; but there 
were a few and they were such men as Coleridge, South- 
ey, Sir Walter Scott, and Sir George Beaumont, the 
painter. The pleasant friendship between the Words- 
worths and Coleridge made them wish to be nearer 
together, so in July of 1797, the poet and his sister re- 
moved to Alfoxden, in Somersetshire, to be near Cole- 
ridge at Nether Stoway, less than three miles away. 
Here was composed the greater part of the ‘Lyrical 
Ballads” published the following year. After the pub- 
lication of this book, Wordsworth and his sister set 
out for Germany where they spent the winter improving 
their knowledge of the German language and literature. 
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Here more poems were written, among them the noted 
“Lucy Poems,” “Lucy Gray,” “Ruth,” and several others, 
Of “Lucy” 


“The Prelude” was also planned and begun. 
the following beautiful lines were written: 
“She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Besides the springs of Dove, 


A maid whom there was none to praise 
And very few to love. 


A violet by a mossy stone 
Half hidden from the eye! 
—Fair as a star when only one 

Is shining in the sky. 


She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be; 

But she is in her grave, and, oh, 
The difference to me!” 


Returning to England in the spring of 1799, the brother 
and sister determined to settle in their own ancestral 
country, whose lakes and mountains had left a great im- 
pression upon Wordsworth’s mind. They therefore 
settled in a cottage at Townend, Grasmere, where they 
continued to reside until 1808. Henceforth poetry was 
the business of Wordsworth’s life, and he gave himself 
up to earnest work, which he peacefully and happily cou- 
tinued to follow for the next fifty years, either here, or at 
Allan Bank or Rydal Mount, his successive residences, 
all of which were in the same delightful neighborhood. 
Thus it is around the two small lakes of Grasmere and 
Rydal that the memories of Wordsworth are inost thickly 
clustered. For half a century, he lived in the region 
so that there is not a hill-side walk or a winding valley 
in all the place which has not heard him murmuring out 
his verses as they slowly rose in his heart. From this 
time on his life was almost without external incident. 

His marriage to his cousin Mary Hutchinson took 
place on October 4, 1802, and was in every way satis- 
factory to him. Mrs. Wordsworth was not, we are told, 
what would ordinarily be called beautiful, but her face 
was full of animated expression, loving and bright. She 
was tall, had a good figure, fair in complexion, and pos- 
sessed angelic sweetness and simplicity. Wordsworth 
loved her devoutly and always referred to her with the 
profoundest admiration and respect. One of his beau- 
tiful poems, “She Was a Phantom of Delight,” was 
written in her honor. 

Wordsworth’s tours were important because of their 
connection with his poetry. The year of his marriage he 
went again to France, the next year to Scotland, during 
which trip his sister Dorothy kept a diary, and again he 
went to Scotland in 1814, and to Italy in 1837. The pre- 
vious year he had moved his family to Rydal Mount, 
which remained his home for the remainder of his life. 
In 1814 he published his long and elaborate poem of 
“The Excursion.” On 1843 he succeeded Southey as 
poet-laureate. His death occurred April 23, 1850, and 
his body was buried, as he had wished, in Grasmere 
churchyard. “Surely of him, if of any one, we may 
think as of a man who was so in accord with nature, s) 
at one with the very soul of things, that there can be a0 
Mansion of the Universe which shall not be to him a 
home, no Governor who will not accept him among his 
servants, and satisfy “him with love and peace.” 


CALIFORNIA GIVES THE BALLOT TO WOMEN 

The men of California have given the women the bal- 
lot. This is the most important victory which the cause 
of equal suffrage has yet won. The action of California, 


it is believed, will do more to help on the movement for 
political equality than that of any of the states which 
have preceded it. Here it is pre-eminently the verdict 
of a state where the average of intelligence and good 
citizenship is high, while California is by far the most 
populous of the present equal suffrage states, which are 
now six in number,—California, Colorado, Idaho, Utah, 
Washington and Wyoming. In Kansas women may 
vote at school and municipal elections, while in twenty- 
three states they may vote at school elections 
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Phonics Based on the Child’s Interests 


Annie Wallace Wolverton, Detroit, Mich, 


(The first of this article appeared in the October number) 


The power to blend familiar sounls to make unfa- 
miliar or new words, develops very slowly and with 
evident effort in many children, and the teacher is not 
to be discouraged if she finds her pupils having difficulty 
in pronouncing the new word. The power will come to 
every child and once recognized by him will not de- 
teriorate. 

The lessons which follow are given here to be of 
further assistance to those persons who receive inspir- 
ation from definite, concrete presentation of subject 
matter. 

I. DEVELOPMENT OF SOUND OF “C” 
Beginning Class 

Preparation: Do you like to play store? I have here 
a picture of two children who liked that game too. 
(Shows picture of a boy and girl playing store.) 

Story. The boy’s name is C-arl (Name sounded.) The 
girl’s name is C-arrie. She wears a c-ape and a warm 
cap. C-arrie wishes to buy some c-akes, and a c-an 
of c-orn. 

Recognition of Sound. What sound do you hear in 
these words, C-arl, C-arrie, c-ap, c-ape, c-an, c-orn? 

When I stand in front of you, you may pretend you 
are at the store and make the sound. (Each child stands 
and makes the sound accurately.) Let us see how the 
chalk makes each of the words that I sounded. (The 
teacher then writes the list of words upon the board, 
sounding each one in turn.) | 

Isolation and Abstraction of Sound 

Now in each of these words, we said there was the 
same sound. Who can find the part on the board that 
says “C”? You may tie “C” with this red string. (Put 
red circle around “C.”) Find all the “C”’s. What is this 
sound? (Write “C” seveial times, having children 
make the sound.) 

Drill 

All the best storekeepers may raise hands when I 
write “C” upon the board: (The teacher places this 
letter and any other letters which the children may 
already know, upon the board. Flash cards may be 
used instead if the teacher so desires. The children 
raise hands when “C” is written and certain pupils are 
chosen to sound it aloud.) 

I have some fresh cookies here which you may buy. 
I shall sell those which have the “C” sound upon them. 
(Rows of small circles are drawn. Each circle has in it 
a letter. Pupils erase those cookies which have “C” 
upon them.) 

Replacing Sound 

The sound which we have learned today is “C.” What 
was the name of the boy in the picture? What was the 
girl’s name? What did she have to keep her warm? Let 
us read something about these children. (Teacher writes 
the following sentences upon the board.) They are read 
first in the order written, then out of order. The words 
beginning with the new sound are noticed and some drill 
is given to fix them as sight-words.) 


I see a boy. The girl is Carrie. 
I see a girl. Carrie has a cap. 
The boy is Carl. 


II. DEVELOPMENT OF SOUND OF “EW.” 

(Given to advance first year pupils.) 
: The teacher tells to the children a short story, involv- 
ing such words as new, blew, dew, grew, flew, and drew. 
Little time is spent upon the story and the words con- 
taining the “ew” sound are pronounced so as to emphasize 
slightly that phonogram. The children then pronounce 
the sound which they heard in each word. 

A child is now called upon to stand. The teacher 
sounds one werd, as “d-ew.” The child pronounces the 


word “dew,” and the teacher writes it or prints it upen 
the board. The pupil finds for himself just how much 
of the word says “ew,” by underlining that sound. This 
step is taken with each word. The initial sounds are now 
erased and the remaining phonogram is sounded. A few 
minutes may now be spent in drilling upon this symbol 
and upon other known ones. The initial sounds are now 
placed before “ew” and the children blend the words 
used in the original story. This blending is continued 
until the words are fixed. The following power sent- 
ences were then read. Frank had a new wagon. He 
drew his new wagon into the garden. Many flowers 
grew in this garden. The wind blew in the trees. The 
dew was on the grass. The birds flew in the trees. 


Frank put flowers in his new wagon. 


III. LIST OF WORDS BLENDED AND PRO- 
NOUNCED BY A SECOND YEAR CLASS, 
AFTER THE SOUND “AR” HAD 
BEEN DEVELOPED 


bar lark 
car start 
far arm 
jar bark 
mar barn 
tar card 


farmer 
garden 
hark 
harden 
market 
party 


IV. READING LESSONS SHOWING USE OF 
WORDS, DEVELOPED IN PHONICS 
B—First Grade 

(1) Fan had a cat. ° 
Ned had a dog. 
They fed the cat and the dog on the mat. 
The cat likes fat rats. 
What will the dog eat? 
Yes, he likes meat. 
Do they play? 
Yes, they play all day. 
They run on the hill. 


(2) Use picture of a little girl and boy playing in 
the sand.) 
I see Nell and Sam. 
They are in the sand. 
Nell has a pretty red hat. 
Sam has a tin pan in his hand. 
He will fill it with sand. 
He can throw the sand in a pit. 
We may call the picture “Fun.” 


Advance First Grade 
I knew a nice little boy. 
He was a poor child. 
He liked to play in the white snow. 
An old man gave him a sled. 
He took his new sled to the hill. 
There was ice on it. 
“Now, I will slide down,” he said. 
The wind blew and the sun was shining. 
He flew down the hill. 
Soon he went home to his mother. 
He told her he liked his new sled. 


carpet 
dark 
harp 
target 
darken 
farther 


DEATH OF WILLIAM E. CURTIS 


William Eleroy Curtis, the widely known correspond- 
ent,—a good type of the clean man in journalism,—is 
dead, at the age of sixty-one. He wrote many books, 
and was long the “star” correspondent of the Chicago 
“Record-Herald.” He was appreciated as a writer be- 
cause he put into his profession “vigor, virility, and 
vivacity.” 
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Memory Thoughts for November 


Collected by Miss Martha Persis Smith, Kansas City, Mo. 


Book Rights Reserved 


SELECTED POEM 


The leaves are fading and falling, 
The winds are rough and wild, 

The birds have ceased their calling, 
But let me tell you, my child, 


Tho day by day, as it closes, 
Doth darker and colder grow, 
The roots of the bright, red roses 

Will keep alive in the snow. 


And when the winter is over, 
The boughs will get new leaves, 

The quail will come back to the clover, 
And the swallow back to the eaves. 


There must be rough, cold weather, 
And winds and rain so wild; 

Not all good things together 
Come to us here, my child. 


So, when some dear joy loses 
Its beauteous summer glow, 
Think how the roots of the roses 
Are kept alive in the sn_ v. 


—Alice Cary. 


No sun; no moon; 

No morn; no noon; no bees; 

No shade; no shine; no butterflies; 
No fruits; no flowers; no leaves; 
No birds; November. 


That time of year thou mayest now behold, 
When yellow leaves, or none or few do hang; 
Upon those boughs, which shake against the cold, 
Bare, ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 
—Shakespeare. 


He comes,—he comes, the Frost spirit comes! 
You may trace his foot-steps now, 

On the naked woods, and blasted fields. 
And the brown hill’s withered brow. 


He has smitten the leaves of the gray, old trees, 
Where their pleasant green came forth; 
And the winds, which follow wherever he goes, 
Have shaken them down to earth. 
—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


The year’s in the wane; 

There is nothing adorning; 

The night has no eve, 

And the day has no morning; 

Cold winter gives warning. 
—Thomas Hood. 


How will it be when the woods turn brown, 
Their gold and their crimson all dropped down 
And crumbled to dust? Oh, then, as we lay 
Our ear to Earth’s lips, we shall hear her say, 
“Im the dark I am seeking new gems for my crown.” 
We will dream of green leaves when the woods turn 
brown. 
—Lucy Larcom. 


Thanksgiving never occurs without bringing with it 
the recollections of two truths, two great duties, two 
great privileges. In the first place there is thankfulness 
to God, and charity to our fellow-men. 

—Phillips Brooks. 


However flowerless the ways 
Of grim November, 
However dull and drear her days, 
We should remember 
One happy time she sets apart 
For royal living, 
A gift to cheer and bless each heart— 
It is Thanksgiving. 
—Emma C. Dowd. 


Thou cans’t not gather what thou dost not sow; 
As thou dost plant the tree so will it grow. 


Sow an act and reap a habit; sow a habit and reap a 
character; sow a character amd reap a destiny. 


As ye sow, so shall ye reap.—Bible. 
Man is a bundle of habits.—Paley. 


The habit of a whole life is a stronger thing than all 
the reason in the world.—Pope. 


Get into the habit of looking for the silver lining of 
the cloud, and when you have found it continue to look 
at it rather than at the leaden gray in the middle. It will 
help you over many hated places.—A. A. W. 


One conquers a bad habit more quickly today than 
tomorrow. 


Tell us today, on the throne of your life, 
Do good or bad habits play king in the strife? 
—M. P. S. 


The moving finger writes, and having writ 
Moves on; nor all your piety or wit 
Shall lure it back, nor cancel half a line, 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it. 
—Omar Khayyam. 


He has taken a long step toward heaven, who has 
learned to say no. 


“Whatever the weather may be,” says he, 

“Whatever the weather may be, 

It’s the song ye sing. and the smiles ye wear, 

That’s a-makin’ the sun shine everywhere.” 
—James Whitcomb Riley 


THE FLOOD IN PENNSYLVANIA 

Suddenly without warning, an artificial lake above the 
lumber-mill town of Austin, Pa., recently broke loose 
and the onrushing waters, making a wall fifty feet high 
and containing nearly two hundred million gallons of 
water, tore down the narrow valley, wiping out the 
town and causing the loss of a hundred lives. The 
scenes as described by survivors were heartrending. 
Great masses of logs, lumber and the debris of buildings 
were driven onward by the flood like a battering-ram, 
destroying everything in their path. In many cases the 
first warning the people had was in the collapse of the 
buildings above their heads. The dam was a concrete 
structure nearly 600 feet long at the top and fifty feet 
high, and belonged to the Bayless Paper and Pulp Com- 
pany. The water burst an outlet for itself through tht 
superstructure of the dam. A startling fact in connec 
tion with the disaster is that over a year and a half aga 
this very dam was known to be in a dangerous condi 
tion. At that time the owners of the dam received 
recommendations from an engineer for the strengthen 
ing of the structure, but these were never carried out 
The property loss is estimated at $6,000,000. 
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Studies. of Noted Paintings 
Miss Elsie May Smith 


THE PRAIRIE—PAUL POTTER 


It is necessary to possess great skill if one would 
paint animals successfully. The problems involved, 
especially in the 
painting of large 
animals such as 
cattle or horses, 
require great pa- 
tience and mast- 
ery of detail. 
Very careful ob- 
servation andthe 
ability to paint 
what one has ob- 
served; in other 
words, perfect 
command of the 
technic of paint- 
ing, are indis- 
pensable, while 
certain errors 
such as reading 
into animals, as 
it were, human 
traits which they 
do not possess,or 
making them too 
stiff and picture- 
like, are not eas- 
ily avoided. 

Among the 
great painters of 
animals must be 
teckoned Paul Potter. 


He is great in the delineation of 
animals as they really are, painting exactly what 1s 
before him with perfect truth and attention to detail. Be- 
cause his animals are so natural and life-like they are 


especially suited for the study of children. Here is 
absolute truth to nature, representations so like their 
originals that they are real portraits, not more or less 
fanciful representations of what the artist thinks their 
subjects might be. 

“The Prairie” shows us a number of cattle standing or 
reposing on a slope of grass, to one side of the picture is 
a bit of fence and a very bare looking tree, a slight back- 
ground of landscape and sky,—these objects comprise 
the whole picture—very simple material, we are inclined 
to think, for a picture, and yet, all that is necessary. 
Simplicity, directness and attention to detail, rather than 
the crowding of his canvas with many figures, being 
characteristic of Potter’s work. Notice the cattle care- 
fully, how true to life they are! True in form, in atti- 
tude, in every detail of feature, limb, and texture. Notice 
how carefully the hair is painted, individual hairs stand- 
ing out clear and distinct, especially on the chest of the 
one to the right. Observe the attitude of this one care- 
fully, the perfect modeling of every part, the finely 
shaped head, the limbs, the back and haunches. Note the 
tufted hair on the back. The animal leaning against the 
tree with out-stretched head and open mouth is just 
as natural and life-like as the one on the right. Notice 
the mottled coat, the distribution of light and dark, the 
expressive eye and the effect produced by the out- 
stretched head,—we almost fancy that we hear its call. 
Reposing behind the tree with its head turned away from 
us is another animal, very dark except for its white face, 
but very natural looking like the others. Some sheep 
are seen in the distance besides a couple of houses and 
a small clumb of trees. Notice how carefully the grass 
and flowers of the foreground are depicted. 

The painting from which this picture is copied, now in 
the Louvre in Paris, measures only three by four feet. 


The Prairie—Paul Potter. 


The animals are quiet in tone, the sky is a very quiet 
warm gray and the grass becomes neutral brownish and 
warmer in color as it comes to the foreground. The 
cattle are dun and white and quiet red and white. The 
picture looks as 
if it was made of 
glass. By those 
who have seen it, 
it is very much 
liked, while art- 
ists find its color 
charming. 


QUESTIONS 
FOR STUDY 

Where are 
these cattle? (Re- 
member the title 
in giving an ans- 
wer). 

How many cat- 
tle are there? 
What other ani- 
mals do you see 
in the distance? 

Do these cattle 
look natural? Are 
they well model- 
ed and painted? 

Are their atti- 
tudes natural? 
Did you ever see 
cattle that looked 
like these? 

What features do you notice that are especially well 
painted? In the one on the right? In the one against 
the tree? 


How does the latter hold its head? 
attitude suggest? 


What does this 
What do you think it is doing? 

What difference do you notice in the different ones? 
Are they all the same color? Has each the same 
amount of dark and light hair? Which has the most 
light hair? The most dark? 


What is the attitude of the one behind the tree? 


What different attitudes then do you notice? 
two have the same attitude? 

What do you see in the left of the picture? What 
kind of a looking tree is this? Does it add much to the 
beauty of the picture? 

What do you see in- the background of the picture 
besides the sheep? 

What has the artist placed in the foreground in front 
‘of the cattle, and how has he painted it? What do you 
see besides grass? 

What kind of a prairie would you judge this to be, 
fertile or barren? 

Do you think the artist who painted this picture had 
made a very careful study of cattle? Had he observed 
them minutely with his own eyes? 

What makes you think that he had? 

Had he the power to paint exactly what he saw? 

Why do you think so? 

Are these true cattle without a mixture of the artist’s 
fancies? 

How can you tell that this is so? Do you think it is 
a good trait in an artist to be able to paint exactly what 
he sees, nothing more and nothing less? 

Is this an attractive picture? What makes it so? 

Do you like pictures of animals when they are well 
painted? 

Have you lived in the country where cattle are phent- 

ful? Have you ever observed them carefully? 


Do any 
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Has this picture brought to your attention anything 
about cattle which you had not noticed before? 


THE ARTIST 


Paul Potter, a Dutch animal painter, was born at 


Enkhuysen, a fishing village on the Zuyder Zee, in 1625. 
He was the son and pupil of Peter Potter, a landscape 


and figure painter of some merit. The family settled in 


Amsterdam in 1631, and in the following year Paul went 
to Harlem to study painting under Jacob de Weth the 
elder. He was also instructed by Nicholas Maeyaert of 
Amsterdam. Other teachers and influences affected him 
but he learned most from the direct study of nature. 
Many of his studies have been preserved and these show 
how careful and persistent was his study of nature. He 
made such astonishing progress that he was ranked as 
a finished artist when he was only fifteen. At the age of 
fourteen he executed a charming etching, and from that 
time forward produced work after work. His precocity 
attracted attention at Delft, where he went to live when 
twenty-one, and where he was made a member of the 
Guild of St. Luke. During the two years he lived in 
this city he painted many of his pictures, including his 
large work, “The Young Bull.” This picture, painted for 
Maurice, Pringe of Orange, by whom Potter was patron- 
ized, is to-day one of the most celebrated pictures in 
Holland—indeed The Hague Museum may be said to 
owe to it a large part of the curiosity of which it is the 
object. The picture measures eight feet six inches in 
height by nine feet ten inches in width. “The Young 
Bull” is natural, alive, and full-size. The simplicity and 
innocence of any striving for effect displayed in this pic- 
ture make it pleasing, altho it has grave faults, chief 
among which is the fact that the bull stands out of the 
picture, as it were, instead of standing in it. The picture 
lacks unity, the other objects simply fill space, and are 
not united with the chief object to form an artistic 
whole. The bull is a fine piece of patient, accurate 
drawing, and the animal as a whole is good, the likeness 
to a young bull being very striking. As the work of a 
young man of twenty-two the picture has wonderful 
merit. 

In 1649, Potter took up his residence in The Hague, 
where he joined the Painters’ Guild, and rose to fame 
and the patronage of princes. The following year he 
married the daughter of an influential architect. He re- 
turned to Amsterdam in 1652 at the desire of one of his 
chief patrons. Here his health failing rapidly, he died of 
consumption in 1654, his death no doubt being hastened 
by over-work. Thus his career was short, but the num- 
ber of his works and his zeal and untiring energy were 
extraordinary. During this brief period of not more 
than fourteen working years, he painted over a hundred 
pictures, besides making eighteen etchings and numer- 
ous drawings and studies. Potter shows that grasp of 
essentials and clearness of perception, so apparent in the 
work of Dutch painters, which make Dutch art beautiful 
in its truth of insight. Of the masters who have striven 
pre-eminently after truth he is beyond all question one 
of the greatest that ever lived. In one sense he was a 
student rather than a master of his art. He had not time 
to learn his craft thoroughly for he died when only 
twenty-nine. His immaturity is revealed in his inability 
to make a good unified picture as a whole, altho in this 
respect “The Prairie” is better than some others. His 
faults he was striving to correct with unwearying pa- 
tience and industry when he died. What he did accom- 
plish together with the noble perseverance and candid 
spirit of his work cannot be too highly praised. 

Potter’s paintings generally are small. Some of his 
finest work is done on a small scale. His view of nature 
is purely objective and unemotional. His pictures are 
found in many European galleries. Eleven are in The 
Hermitage in St. Petersburg; others are in Berlin, Paris, 
Dresden, besides those in The Hague and Amsterdam, 
while many are found in English private collections. He 
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was also an etcher of note, simple and direct in his treat- 
ment as in his paintings. Some of the latter which may 
be mentioned are: “Landscape with Cattle,” “Old Gray 
Hunter,” National Gallery, London; “Vast Meadow with 
Oxen,” Louvre, Paris; “Horses in Pasture,” “Herdsmen 
with Their Herds,” “Cows in Pasture,” “Landscape with 
Cattle,” Amsterdam Museum; “Cows by River,” “Meadow 
with Cattle and Swine,” Hague Museum, and “Sunset 
Landscape with Cows,” Naples Museum. 


THAT HAPPY LITTLE THOUGHT 


Minnie Leona Upton in January St. Nicholas 


A helpful little Happy Thought went hastening on its 
way, 

All in the early morning of a long and busy day. 

“T’ve neither hands nor feet nor tongue,” it mused, “but 
I’ll not sorrow, 

For boys and girls are plentiful, and so I'll merely 
borrow.” 5 


Now little Nell was skipping by, to visit little Jane. 

Presto; the little Happy Thought was beaming in her 
brain. 

And so she turned, and hurried back, and stayed at home 
instead, 

Reading, with merry, tripping tongue, to poor blind 
Cousin Ned. 


Off went the little Happy Thought, and saw some idle 
feet 

Drumming their heels against the steps, upon a quiet 
street. 

And soon those feet were carrying, upon an errand hot, 

Their smiling owner, who had whined, and said he'd 
“rather not.” 


If “Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do,” 

Why, then, a little Happy Thought can set them work- 
ing, too. 

And, judging from a-many things I notice every day, 

That helpful little Happy Thought is still upon its way 


THE DEATH OF ADMIRAL SCHLEY 

Rear-Admiral Winfield Scott Schley, who, with Ad- 
mirals Dewey and Sampson, was one of the three great 
popular naval heroes of the Spanish Waz, recently died 
in New York of apoplexy, in his seventy-second year. 
He became a national figure at the battle of Santiago 
when Admiral Cervera’s Spanish fleet was totally de- 
stroyed by Admiral Sampson’s fleet in one of the most 
dramatic naval combats of history. While the plans by 


which this victory was won were made by Admiral 
Sampson, he was absent while the short, terrible con- 
flict was fought out, and Admiral Schley was the officer 
of highest rank, and carried out the plans of his superior 
officer. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING AMERICAN 
HISTORY 
(Continued from page 229.) 


for about three years. It was then planted to corn. 
The colonists being unacquainted with methods of 
fertilization had then to find new areas for cultivation. 
The new era would be cultivated for about eight years; 
first for tobacco, and later for corn. When it ceased to 
be productive it was abandoned and virgin soil was again 
sought. They rapidly extended their plantations up the 
rivers to the mountains, here about two hundred and 
fifty miles from the sea, the rivers being followed since 
they provided suitable highways for commerce. When 
the mountains were reached the colonists expanded north 
and south, following the valleys. 
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THANKSGIVING PROGRAM FOR 
PRIMARY GRADES 


Myrtle Taylor, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


November Game—Concert recitation by eight chil- 
dren. 


The leaves are gayly whirling, (1) 
And then come tumbling down, (2) 
They cover (3) up the acorns, 
With blankets warm and brown. 


The squirrels snugly cuddle, (4) 
Within a hollow tree; 

The wild geese south are flying, (5) 
Just like the letter V. (6) 


The wind is full of frolic, 
It blows (7) our hats away, 
And makes our faces (8) tingle, 
When we go out to play. 


Hurrah (9) for old November, 
We love to have him here; 
Because he brings Thanksgiving, 
The best day of the year. (10) 
—Selected. 


Directions—(1) whirl hands, (2) lower hands slowly, 
(3) place hands together palms down, (4) make hollow 
of left hand and place right thumb in it, (5) wave hands, 
(6) make V with forefingers, (7) toss hands above, (8) 
rub cheeks, (9) wave handkerchiefs, (10) clap hands. 

Recitation— 

Watch the corners of your mouth, 

When you wake up in the morning, 

Of a dull and gloomy day, 

And begin to grumble, pout, and frown, 

Just glance into your mirror, 

And you will quickly see, 

It’s just because the corners of your 
mouth turn down. 

Then take this little rhyme, 

Remember it in time; 

It’s always dreary weather, 

In countryside or town, 

If you wake and find the corners 
of your mouth turned down. 


When you wake up in the morning, 
Of a bright and cheerful day, 
And begin to count the blessings 
in your cup, 
Then glance into your mirror, 
And you will quickly see, 
It’s just because the corners of 
your mouth turn up. 
Then take this simple rhyme, 
Remember all the time, 
There’s joy a plenty in this world 
To fill life’s cup, 
If you’ll only keep the corners of 
Your mouth turned up.—Anon. 
Song—A Child’s Thanksgiving. 
Recitation—Thanksgiving Story. 
The ripe rosy apples are all gathered in, 
They wait for the winter in barrel and bin; 
And nuts for the children a plentiful store, 
Are spread out to dry on the broad attic floor. 


The great golden pumpkins that grew such a size, 
Are ready to make into Thanksgiving pies; 

And all the good things that the children hold dear, 
Have come round again with the feast of the year. 


Now what shall we do, in our bright happy homes, 
To welcome this time of good times as it comes? 
And what do you say is the very best way, 

To show we are grateful on Thanksgiving day? 


The best thing that hearts that are thankful can do, 
Is this: to make thankful some other heart too. 
For lives that are grateful, and sunny, and glad, 
To carry their sunshine to hearts that are sad. 


For children who have all they want and to spare, 

Their good things with poor little children to share; 

For this will bring blessings and this is the way, 

To show we are thankful on Thanksgiving Day. 
—Selected. 

Recitation by Five Pupils—Gifts to the Poor. 


First pupil— 
The greatest gift of all is love, 
When, in our charity, 
Second pupil, with loaf of bread— 
My gift to the poor is food, 
Plentiful, wholesome, and good. 
Who withholds from his brother in want may see 
A time when he, too, shall need charity. 
Third pupil, with a gold piece— 
My gift to the poor is gold, 
If I possessed wealth untold, 
I hope I should never forget the sad, 
But help to make many faint hearts glad. 


Fourth pupil with flowers— 
My gift to the poor is flowers, 
For many sad lonely hours, 
Are cheered by the sight of their fragrant blooms, 
By beds of illness, in dreary rooms. 
Fifth pupil, with a Bible— 
I would a Bible share, 
The help of Heaven is there, 
The comfort of a better life, 
Beyond this present toil and strife. 
We, with the gift, ourselves bestow 
That gift shall holy be. 
All recite— 
When we give, let us ask for a blessing, 
Then, with love our spirits possessing, 
The gift we bestow, 
Shall be blessed, we know.—A. S. P. 


Song—Thanksgiving Day, Edmond. 


Recitation—Our First Thanksgiving Day. 
Children, do you know the story 
Of the first Thanksgiving day, 
Founded by our Pilgrim fathers 
In that time so far away? 


They had given, for religion, 
Wealth and comfort, yes, and more, 
Left their homes, and friends, and kindred 
For a bleak and barren shore. 


On New England’s rugged headlands, 
Now where peaceful Plymouth lies, 
There they built their rough log cabins, 

’Neath the cold, forbidding skies. 


And too often e’en the bravest 
Felt his blood run cold with dread, 

Lest the wild and savage red-man 
Burn the roof above his head. 


Want and sickness, death and sorrow, 
Met their eyes on every hand, 

And before the springtime reached them, 
They had buried half their band. 
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But their noble, brave endurance 
Was not exercised in vain; 

Summer brought them brighter prospects, 
Ripening seed and waving grain. 


So the Governor, William Bradford, 
In the gladness of his heart, 

To praise God for all His mercies, 
Set a special day apart. 


That was in the Autumn, children, 
Sixteen hundred and twenty-one; 
Scarce a year from when they landed, 

And the colony begun. 


And now when in late November, 
Our Thanksgiving feast is spread, 

*Tis the same time-honored custom 
Of those Pilgrims, long since dead. 


We shall never know the terrors 
That they braved, years, years ago, 

But for all their struggles gave us, 
We our gratitude can show. 


And the children of this country, 
If they feast, or praise, or pray, 
Should bless God for those brave Pilgrims, 
And their first Thanksgiving Day. 
‘ Youth’s Companion. 


A PLAY 
A Dream of Jack o’ Lantern. By V. B. 

(Stage or platform furnished as room. Tommy Scat- 
terbrain seated in an easy chair facing a screen.) 
Tommy— 

Oh, dear, how I do hate history. This lesson is no 
good, anyhow. All about the Pilgrims making Thanks- 
giving. I like Thanksgiving well enough. Turkey and 
pumpkin pie are jolly. (Smacks his lips.) But what 
difference does it make whether the Pilgrims or some- 
body else first kept it? John Goodboy likes to study— 
I don’t (Throws down his book.) Johnny says I’m a 
“pumpkin head.” I don’t care. (Yawns.) How sleepy 
I fel! (Goes to sleep.) 

(Gruff voices from behind the screen.) 
Scatterbrain!” (Tommy stirs in his sleep.) 

(Squeaky voice from behind screen.) “Tommy Scat- 
terbrain!” (Tommy opens eyes sleepily, then closes 
them.) 

(Loud voice from behind screen.) “Tommy Scatter- 
brain!’ (Tommy sits upright and stares about him.) 

(Gruff voice.) “Johnny calls you a ‘pumpkin head,’ 
does he? Ha, ha, there isn’t a pumpkin in your father’s 
field that doesn’t know more than you do.” 

(One Jack o’lantern rises slowly above the screen, 
then another, and so on as each one speaks. (Tommy 
rubs his eyes.) 


“Tommy 


First Jack o’lantern— 
In sixteen hundred twenty, 
So all the histories say, 
The Mayflower came to anchor, 
By the shores of Cape Cod Bay. 
Second Jack o’lantern— 
The Pilgrim fathers landed, 
And straight to work they went, 
And soon laid the foundation 
Of the Plymouth settlement. 
Third Jack o’lantern— 
They had, at first, a struggle hard, 
And sore their souls were tried; 
The cold and hunger made them ill, 
And many of them died. 


Fourth Jack o’lantern— 
The noble Massasoit, 
Then helped them in their need; 
And generously he gave them, 
Some Indian corn for seed. 
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Fifth Jack o’lantern— 
That corn the Pilgrim’s planted, 
And carefully did tend; 
They reaped a bounteous harvest, 
When summer reached its end. 
Sixth Jack o’lantern— 
And in their little village, 
Beside the dancing bay, 
The Pilgrims made a feast, and kept 
The first Thanksgiving Day. 


First Jack o’lantern— 
What do you think of pumpkin heads, now? 
Second Jack o’lantern— 
Some pumpkins have more in their heads than boys 
think, hey? 
Third Jack o’lantern— 
We are not so empty as we look. 


Fourth Jack o’lantern— 
Johnny Goodboy may be a bright scholar, but he 
does not know everything. 


Fifth Jack o’lantern— 
We call ourselves some pumpkins. 


Sixth Jack o’lantern— 
Do you think you are a pumpkinhead now? 
(Girl’s voice at back of stage.) Come Tommy, tea is 
ready. (Jack o’lanterns disappear behind the screen.) 
(Tommy jumps up.) Why, I must have been dream- 
ing. (Picks up his book.) I guess I’ll study my history 
lesson after tea. 
Recitation by Five Children—History of a Seed. 
First, with seed— 
Just a little seed, 
Very small, indeed; 
Put it in the ground, 
In a little mound, 
And wait and see 
What it will be. 


Second, with a paper pumpkin vine— 
The seed became a lovely vine, 
That o’er the brown earth used to twine; 
And at our feet so very low, 
Went on and on to grow and grow. 
Third, with paper pumpkin flower— 
The summer rain, the summer shine, 
That wet and warmed the pretty vine, 
Had somehow quite a wondrous power, 
Which wrought this lovely yellow flower. 
Fourth, with pumpkin— 
The little flower grew and grew, 
In sun, and shower, and moistening dew, 
And when the leaves began to fall, 
There lay this gorgeous yellow ball, 
The prize of harvest, best of all. 
Fifth, with pie— 
Hurrah for the tiny seed! 
Hurrah for the flower and vine! 
Hurrah for the golden pumpkin, 
Yellow and plump and fine! 
But better than all beginnings, 
Sure nobody can deny, 
Is the end of the whole procession— 
This glorious pumpkin pie! —Youth’s Companion. 
—— 
By Mr. Dooley 
“Opporchunity” knocks at ivery man’s dure wanst. 
On some men’s dures it hammers until it breaks down 
th’ dure. 
An’ thin it goes in an’ wakes him up if he’s asleep, an 
Afterward ut wurrks f’r him as a night watchman 
On the other men’s dures it knocks an’ runs away, 
An’ on the dures iv some men it knocks an whin 
They come out it hits them over th’ head with a 
ax. But 
Iviry wan has an opporchunity. 
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AT U Bom ioe ie, 
School Room 
A school teacher in the Italian quarter of an Ameri- 


can city told her children the story of the fox and the 
grapes. Tony was especially delighted with the story, 


and eagerly sought his chum, Joe, who was in another 
By good luck, the teacher overheard Tony’s 


class. 


sion. 
es his excited, broken English, he told the fable much 


as it is written, until he came to the end. This was his 
rendering of the climax. 

“De olda fox he say, ‘Da grape no good, anyhow; all 
souri. I guess I go geta da banan.’” 


Many who have heard Wagner will appreciate 
Johnny’s point of view: 

The school principal had recommended that parents 
take their children to hear good music and Johnny was 
at the opera for the first time. The celebrated soprano 
was in the middle of her solo, when Johnny said to his 
mother, referring to the conductor of the orchestra: “Why 
does that man hit at the woman with his stick?” “He is 
not hitting at her,” replied his mother; “keep quiet. 


“Well, then, what is she howling for?” 


Bourke Cockran tells an Irish story. “There was an 
Irish schoolmaster,” he said, “who was examining a 
class in geography one day. ‘Now, my lad,’ he said to a 
clever little chap, ‘tell us what latitude is.’ The. clever 
little chap smiled and winked. ‘Latitude?’ he said, oh, 
sir, there’s none o’ that in Ireland; sure the English won't 
allow us any sir.’” ; ; 

Considering that “scope” and “liberty” are often syno- 
nyms for latitude, the boy was not far out of the way. 


A little chap was offered a chance to spend a day in 
the country with the rest of his class, but refused. Coax- 
ing, pleading, arguing, promising untold wonders, alike 
brought from him nothing but the stubborn ultimatum: 
“No country for me!” 

“But why not?” some one asked finally. _ : 

“Because,” he responded, “they have thrashin’ machines 
down there, an’ it’s bad enough here, where it’s done by 


hand.” 


The World—Want a job, eh? What’s your recommen- 


dations? 
Graduate—My A. B. 


The World—Sit right down, and I’ll teach you the rest 
of the alphabet. 


Auntie (to little Tommy, who has just returned from 
his first day at school)—What did you learn? 

Tommy—Didn’t learn anything. 

Auntie—What did you do? 

Tommy—Didn’t do anything. There was a woman 
there who wanted to know how to spell “cat” and I told 
her. 


KEEP IN TOUCH WITH GRADUATES. | 

By Rev. P. J. McDevitt, Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia. 

Opponents of Catholic education sometimes say that 
the fruits of our parochial school system are not always 
what could be wished for; and in proof of the assertion 
call attention to the misdeeds of certain young men who 
after receiving a Catholic training, have become public 
scandals, and have brought dishonor to the Church and 
disgrace to their families. Such a contention is as pre- 
posterous as it would be to say Almighty God is respon- 
sible for the wickedness of the sinner. Many causes con- 
cur to this lamentable degeneracy of some of our young 
people. I shall mention only one, which here fittingly 
finds place, that is the lack of organization of such a char- 
acter and trend as it would bring together and keep hold 


on our boys and girls when they leave school—Alumni or 
Alumnae associations, or the like, which would keep the 
young in touch with wholesome elevation influences, and 
strengthen and support them in the dangerous period of 
transition from youth to early manhood and womanhood. 

The work of the school is to lay the foundation of 
a strong moral character, but other influences must sup- 
plement or carry on that work, if we would strengthen 
and perfect our youth. If such societies for the young 
were established, the seed of virtue implanted in school 
days, would be better protected and strengthened, and 
fewer instances of faithlessness to early Christian train- 


ing would be met with. 
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Training Lay Social Workers. 

The training of laymen, which has 
been undertaken in New York state 
and may spread to other parts of the 
country, has already received brief 
notice, but deserves further explana- 
tion. The first lectures began in Octo- 
ber. The school is primarily for the 
purpose of training Catholic laymen 
as public speakers and teachers. 

At first normal work will only be 
attempted, the plan being to create a 
corps of experts who shall, in turn, 
train other Catholic laymen by the 
holding of classes in their home par- 
ishes. The studies will be social serv- 
ice and Catholic apologetics, and the 
instruction, both normal and primary, 
will be placed as far as possible on a 
college basis, with examinations and 
practice work. The students are to be 
volunteers only, and preference will 
be given to college graduates. 


The school, intended not for New 
York only, but for the entire east, has 
received the hearty indorsement of 
Archbishop Farley and several bish- 
ops in his province, and has been or- 
ganized by laymen, assisted by Rev. 
Terence J. Shealy, S. J., of Fordham 
university. It will have two parts. 
The spiritual part will be a House for 
Retreats, which was opened last 
month. 

The retreats last from Friday to 
Monday, and are conducted on the 
same lines as retreats for priests. 
Only one business day, and that Sat- 
urday, is sacrificed, and the plan is to 


maintain the retreats throughout the 
year. It is reckoned that every week 
the entire number of men who can be 
accommodated will be enrolled. Re- 
treats may be taken by men not Cath- 
olics, and a few Protestants have al- 
ready made them. 

The practical or material part of the 
school will be the lectures on social 
services. These will be begun in Oc- 
tober and will be given in the rooms 
of the Fordham university school of 
law. The courses of study are now in 
preparation. Instructors will be mem- 
bers of the faculty of Fordham col- 
lege. Laymen will be taught voice 
culture, the preparation of addresses, 
pedagogy, and will be given practice 
work in the instruction of other lay- 
men in classes held in parishes of New 
York city and vicinity. 

The name of the new organization 
to have charge of the school and its 
work is the Laymen’s League for Re- 
treats and Social Studies. 


The mathematical curriculum has 
been so severely attacked of late that 
a clear and scholarly discussion of 
the merits of geometry, of the means 
for making the subject more vital and 
more attractive, of the limitations 
placed upon it by American condi- 
tions, and of the status of the subject 
in relation to other sciences, will be 
welcomed by all serious teachers. 
“The Teaching of Geometry,” by 
David Eugene Smith, meets the attack 
upon geometry with no _ hesitation, 
justifying for the subject a place in 
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every scheme of education worthy the 
name, showing the fallacy of the 
ephemeral attempt to make it merely 
utilitarian in a narrow sense, admit- 
ting frankly that the old geometry 
contained certain matter that is not 
suited to present conditions, showing 
the various lines of application that 
may safely be used, and presenting 
the subject in the attractive light that 
has always characterized the work 
done by Professor Smith at Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. 

Great care has been taken in the il- 
lustrations, particularly with respect to 
the applications of geometry to de- 
sign, to mensuration, and to such 
simple cases in physics as are within 
the easy reach of the student. Cloth, 
339 pages, $1.25. Ginn & Company, 
publishers, New York and Chicago. 
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China Educating Youth. 

William J. Calhoun, United States 
Minister to China, has returned to 
America. The report is denied that 
Mr. Calhoun would retire because his 
health was not good in China. In an 
interview he says: Students are being 
sent in large numbers to the United 
States, Japan and Europe. This policy 
was first adopted many years ago. 
For a time these men were given 
little consideration. Now, slowly, 
they are receiving recognition. The 
spirit of reform is abroad among the 
people, and while they are proceeding 
slowly, perhaps they are wise, since 
they will build surely. To develop 
the nation to western ideals of gov- 
ernment needs time and patience. The 
people are becoming educated in our 
western sense and with this education 
there will come reforms which will 
be for China’s good. Railroads are 
being built in sections of the country 
which hitherto have been without 
them. —— 
125,000 Pupils in N. Y. Parochial 

Schools. 


There are ninety-seven parochial 


schools in New York city, of which 
number sixty-nine are in Manhattan, 
twenty in the Bronx and eight in Rich- 


mond. The total registration in these 
three boroughs will exceed 65,000 pu- 
pils. The diocese of Brooklyn, which 
comprises the boroughs of Brooklyn 
and Queens, has seventy-one schools 
with a registration of over 60,000 pu- 
pils. The Catholic elementary schools, 
therefore, of the greater city will have 
a combined registration of over 125,- 
000 pupils. 

Two new schools were opened for 
reception of pupils, the Guardian An- 
gel school, in West Twenty-third 
street, and St. Mary’s school, in Jack- 
son street. There are many new 
schools in course of erection, and 
these will be ready for the reception 
of pupils some time during the pres- 
ent year. Among them may be men- 
tioned St. Ambrose’s school, in West 
Fifty-fourth street, the Ascension 
school in West One Hundred and 
Eighth street; St. Francis’s school, in 
West Thirty-first street; St. Joachim’s 
school, in Roosevelt street; Our Lady 
of Victory school, in Webster avenue, 
East One Hundred and Sixty-first 
street, Bronx. The erection of a new 
school is also contemplated in the 
parish of St. Bernard, in West Four- 
teenth street. 

The New York Catholic School 
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Board has just issued a new course of 
studies, which will be introduced into 
all the schools of the archdiocese. 


School Bars Cigarettes. 

In an effort to end cigarette smok- 
ing among the students of Notre 
Dame (Ind.) university, officials of 
that institution announced that indul- 
gence in the habit will be permitted 
no longer and that those disobeying 
the order will be summarily sus- 
pended. 

Rev. John Cavanaugh, C. S. C., pres- 
ident of the university, has ordered 
notices of the new order posted in 
the various halls at the college and 
strenuous steps will be taken toward 
wiping out the evil. 

This action is the result of a thor- 
ough investigation by members of the 
faculty and officials of the school. It 
is said that in Notre Dame, as in 
many of the other universities of the 
country, cigarette smoking is univer- 
sal among the students. 


Christian Brothers of Cork Hold Cen- 
tenary. 

The people of Cork, Ire., recently 

celebrated the centenary of the arrival 
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in their city of the Christian Brothers. 
On a recent Sunday the proceedings 
opened in the Cathedral with Solemn 
High Mass, the Rev. Michael O’Sulli- 
van, C. C., being celebrant. The Most 
Rev. Dr. O’Callaghan presided, and 
there was a large gathering of repre- 
sentative citizens. 

The Lord Mayor, in his robes of 
office, with sergeant and mace-bear- 
ers, occupied a front place in the 
secred edifice, and behind him were 
the members of the corporation and 
Harbor Board, and representatives of 
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every class in the city. The fine band 
of the Artane school was in attend- 
ance in the gallery and discoursed 
sacred music. 


State Hits Socialism. 

The public schools in Indianapolis 
and Indiana university are to be used 
in an effort to combat the spread of 
Socialism, according to the plans of 
the Indianapolis board of school com- 
missioners, as announced recently. 

A special course of instruction on 
“the adequacy of the constitution to 
meet the reasonable demands of So- 
cialism” will be given the teachers in 
order that they may better be able to 
treat the subject in the schools. No 
tuition will be charged for the course. 
Prof. Laura Donnan will have charge 
of the course. 


According to the figures of the Rev. 
Father Hughes, lecturer for the Bu- 
reau of Catholic Indian Missions, one- 
third of the 300,000 Indians in the 
country are Catholics, one-third Prot- 
estants, and the other third pagans. 


An aged nun, apparently 90 years 
old, died recently and while she was 
being prepared for burial in Guidino 
Convent, Palermo, Italy, the under- 
taker detected traces of life. She was 
resuscitated from her comatose and 
perilous condition. 


St. Xavier’s, the College of the Jes- 
uit Fathers of Cincinnati, has pur- 
chased a new collegé site for a consid- 
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eration of $85,000, and is known as 
the Avondale club property. Event. 
ually the Fathers will erect several 
buildings on it. 


Laird & Lee’s Webster’s New Stand. 
ard American Dictionary, Encyclo. 
pedic Edition—as the name implies 
is a distinctly modern American pro- 
duction, presenting all the current 
words of the English language de. 
fined in accordance with the latest de. 
velopments in the arts and sciences, 
The accumulations of obsolete words 
that heretofore have been reproduced 
in modern dictionaries from ancient 
English works have been eliminated 
and their space filled with living 
words descriptive of the latest inven- 
tions and discoveries. Not only are 
new words to be met with on every 
page of the book but also new appli- 
cations of old words, reflecting their 
latest meanings as pertaining to avia- 
tion, motoring, wireless telegraphy 
and all other departments of recent 
scientific discovery. The exclusion of 
the cumbersome accumulations of ob- 
solete terms and the employment of 
brevity of expression have enabled 
the publishers to present a practically 
unabridged dictionary in a portable 
and convenient form for immediate 
reference. The encyclopedic charac- 
ter of the work is indicated by a 
unique feature peculiar to this dic- 
tionary—the inclusion of geographical 
and mythological names in the gen- 
eral vocabulary, making a_ supple- 
mental reference to such names un- 
necessary. 
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and buyin large quantities and carry 
enormousstocksfor promptshipment. 


Ask for samples and information 
about Acme Plate Blackboards. 


IN PANS, IN CAKES, IN TUBES 


MILTON BRADLEY-CO. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


For All Grades of School and Art Wo 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 
Complete Outfits FURNITURE, GIFTS, BROOKS ETC 
CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


Reeds, Raphia, Weaving Yarns, and other Hand Work Material 
BROWN’S FAMOUS PICTURES 


BRADLEY’S NEW TINTED DRAWING AND 
CONSTRUCTION PAPERS made in 18 Beautiful Colo 


Send for Sample Book and Prices. 100 Page Catalog F 
Address 


THOMAS CHARLES CO. 


Northwestern Agents of Milton Bradley Compa 


125 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


School Furniture 
Adjustable and Stationary 


More Catholic Schools using our desks than 
all other makes combined. Noiseless, - 
comfortable, hygienic, durable, 
guaranteed. Send for our handsomely 
illustrated catalog Z4. 

We are the largest 


Important: 
——————= manufacturers of 


Seating and Furniture for Churches 
and Schools. 


American Seating Co. 


218 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
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“Educational Directory 


Some institutions where special and higher courses are offered. (Ii 
For the information of teachers, pastors and graduate pupils. 
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THOLIG NORMAL SCHOOL 
V{ND PIO NONO. COLLEGE St. Joseph’s Learn to Compose 


and 


Arrange Music 


ST. FRANCIS, WIS. 


The Normal Department offers a Technic al Sc hool 


complete course in all branches neces- 











sary to fit its graduates for positions Techny, Illinois 

of teachers and organists. A Boarding School for Taught by MAIL, successfully, 
The Music Course is intended for js practically, rapidly. Send a 2-cent 

students wishing to prepare them- Catholic Boys stamp for triallesson. Three trial 

selves exclusively for the office of Under the Diréotion of the Society of the lessons free. If not then con- 

organist and choir-director. Divine Word. vinced you’ll succeed, you owe me 


























The Commercial Course iscomplete ; hae eee nothing. You must know the rudi- 
in all its details, including instruction Easily accessible from Chicago and ments of music and mean busi- 
in Phon ,graphy and Typewriting. Milwaukee. Situated 10 miles north ness, otherwise, don’t wrile. 

; - . ee eed ; of Chicago (city limits), on the To Whom It May Concern: 

For catalogue and further information Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Of my own free will, and through 
so aati Railroad. a motive of gratitude, I unhesitatingly 
address THE RECTOR. -————__——— endorse the course in Harmony and 

Beautiful and healthful location — coer of the Wilcox School of 
emer a « a a int 
‘ . composition, and taught by Prof. 
ACADEMY OF OUR LADY. oe = a re iP roof C. W. Wilcox, A. M. 
: ildings—Cheerful study and recita- I have never yet found in any of 

Ninety-fifth and Throop Sts., Chicago, Ill. JuLLadINgs i : s er soe r : 
ae anak ti weeee Ladies, con- tion rooms—Clean and well ventilat- el pall ey ~idle Rape ed 

ducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. ed dormitorics— Over five acres of like the method and order displayed 

Combining advantages of city and country. campus and outdoor gymnasium at in the ‘Wilcox Course;” and certain 


Commercial and high school. Courses te- 
gether with Conservatory of Music and Art 
Studio. The Rock Island Railroad and vari- ed “Wilcox Course” has given me. 
ous street car lines afford access to the Aca- PREPARATORY COMMERCIAL REV. NICHOLAS WARD,C.P., 


demy, Address and HIGH SCHOOL COURSES St. Ann’s Monastery, 
SUPERIORESS, ACADEMY OF OUE LADY. ere SCRANTON, Pa. 
echnical Course, exclusively for boys 


i a 7 . it is, that I’ve never derived from 
s Sal ¢ s e s : “4 
the dispos ul of the students them a tithe of the benefit that the 







, Ss desiring to learn Trades. Wilcox School of Composition 
~ M. B. SQUIRE, Sec’y. 
St. John’s University TUITION VERY REASONABLE Peete 
Collegeville, Minn. Write for Prospectus No. 16 NEW YORK CITY 











Holy Rosary Academy, Corliss, Wis. 


Conducted By the 
Sisters of St. Dominic. 
Boarding School For 
Young Ladies, 





st 


The Academy main- 
tains seven fully 
equipped departments 
of study, each offering 
thorough courses: An 
Elementary Depart- 
ment; A Commercial 
Department; A De- 
partment of Expres- 
sion; An Academic 
Department; A Con- 
servatory of Music; 
A Department of Art; 
A Department of 
Economy. 



































ARGEST and best-equipped Catholic 

boarding college in the Northwest 
Conducted by Benedictine Fathers. 
Unrivalled location, 75 miles northwest 
ofthe Twin Cities. Splendid facilities for 
recreation and study. Terms: $220 per 
annum. For catalog, etc,, address 


The Very Rev. RECTOR 























For Catalogue apply 
to 


DIRECTRESS 


THE COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABET Convent Station 


New Jersey 
(One hour from New York City) 
A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION FOR WOMEN 
COLLEGE — Four years’ course leading to the degree of B.A. and B. S. SCHOOL 















CARNEGIE COLLEGE 
HOME STUDY—FREE TUITION. 
Salaries raised by Home Study. 
Teachers prepared for county and state 
eXaminations. Why not take some 
studies while teaching? Positions se- 
cured for our graduates. Why not 
take our Normal, Teachers’ Profes- 
sional, Grammar School, High School, 
College Preparatory, Agricultural, 
Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Shorthand, 

ewriting, Civil Service, Engineer- 
ing, Language, or Drawing Course by 
correspondence while employed at 
your regular work? Matriculation 
fee, $5. Tuition free to first repre- 
sentatives from each postoffice. .Sam- 
ple lessons sent on request. Full in- 
formation for the asking. For Free 
Tuition Scholarship, apply to Dept. A, 
Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 



























OF PEDACOOQY — Required for entrance, two years’ of college work. SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC — A course leading to the degree of B. M. 
ACADEMY —A High Course of four years. Fullcollege preparatory grade. Gram- 
mar and Primary departments separate. 
Registered by the University of the State of New York and New Jersey State Board 
of Education. Apply for Year Book to the Secretary. 







































8@"If your institution offers special or advanced courses of any kind, 
you will do well to announce same in this department. Write for space 
rates to the Manager of The Journal. 
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Every Catholic college and academy 
in Washington, D. C., is overcrowded. 
Georgetown university has the largest 
enrollment in its history. The Cath- 
olic university is finding it almost im- 
possible to accommodate the unusual 
number of students applying for ad- 
mission. Trinity college has fifty more 
students than it had last year. 


One of the best of the many re- 
ligious almanacs published annually 


Che 


in this country is that issued by the 
Society of the Divine Word of Tech- 
ny, Ill. St. Michael’s Almanac (Eng- 
lish and German editions) has all the 
popular features of almanacs in gen- 
eral and some very admirable features 
that are distinctly its own. Its stories, 
numerous illustrations and current 
event department show evidence of 
good editorial judgment and religious 
spirit. This almanac may be bought 
in quantities at very moderate prices, 


EVERYONE INTERESTED IN MUSIC 


| 
{ 


een 


Should have 4_c- GEO."L. SPAULDING’S 


NOTE -SPELLER 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 1911 


CEO. L. 
SPAULDING'S 


NOTE-SPELLER | 
~ 


| 

This is a novel system of learning to read and write the 
notes in music, and is destined to revolutionize modern 
elementary methods. 

If you are learning to sing or to play the piano, organ, 
violin, cornet, clarinet, flute, trombone, or ANY other musical 
instrument, the “*Note-Speller’’ will teach you to read the notes 
accurately in a small fraction of the time heretofore consumed, 

AN ORIGINAL SEETHOD without in the least interfering with your present routine of 
Or | practice. 
LEARNING TO READ MUSIC The “‘Note-Speller” will prove a most valuable adjunct to 
| every course of musical instruction, being, in fact, indispensable 
in the modern studio, class-room and kindergarten. 

In ONE MONTH, students of the ‘‘Note-Speller’’ will have 

leaped a YEAR ahead in their studies. 


50c—REGULAR PRICE—50c0 
To Readers of this Ad. 


25c SPECIAL PRICE 
oose POSTPAID 





One Copy to a Person 


25c.... 


M WITMARK & SONS 
——— in to 


M. WITMARK & SONS *"" New york 


CATHOLIC TEACHERS 


We want your business on commercial texts and as the best 
evidence of our desire to get it are offering you the most complete 
line of standard texts ever offered you, every one of which is adapted 
to your needs and many of which have a wide sale among Gatholic 
schools. In the shorthand department, we offer Munson Shorthand 
and a strong line of auxiliary and supporting texts. Whatever 
system you teach you should make use of 

Dictation Studies (six systems) 
Modern Typewriting (five machines) 
Shorthand Dictionaries (three systems) 


Stenographer’s Business Practice 
Popular Dictionary (pocket size) 


Then we have Modern Business Speller, Modern Business English, 
New Business Arithmetic, Lyons’ Commercial Law, The Lyons’ Accounting 
Series --- in fact there’s not a subject you teach in your school, 
either inthe shorthand or the bookkeeping department, for which 
we can’t furnish you a thorough uperior text. 


J. A. LYONS & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


623S.Wabash Ave LUUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


NEW YORK 
1133 Broadway 


Catholic School Journal 


CLASS PINS i 


For College, School, Society or Lodge, 


Descriptive catalog with attractive pri 
mailed free upon request. Either style of 
pins here {llnstrated with any three letters and firures. | 
One or two colors of enamel, STERLING SILVER, 254 
each; $2, 50 doz.; SILVER PLATE, 100 each; $1.00do-, NO WY 
BASTIAN BROS. CO, Dept. 766 ROCHESTER, th % 


WE WANT YOU 


To have our new catalog of the 
Best School Entertaiments for 
reference during the newschool year. 
We think it is the most complete and 
best arranged Entertainment Catalog 
ever put out. 


Eldridge Entertainment House 


Franklin, Ohio. 


COE) 


We Can Save You Money. 
CATHOLIC SCHOOL BOOKS 


and School Supplies can be pur- 
chased from us at reduced prices. 
We have a limited number of 
second-hand books of all titles 
which are used in Catholic 
schools. Our. latest catalogue 
which is beautifully illustrated is 
at your request. 


‘KEYSTONE BOOK CO., 
59-67 East Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


CHE) 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Sadlier & Co., publishers of 
Catholic text books wish to 
announce a COMPLETE and 
THOROUGH revision of the 
following books: 

Sadlier’s United States History. 
Sadlier’s No. 1 Geography. 
Sadlier’s No. 2 Geography. 
Sadlier’s No. 3 Geography. 

The Histories have been 
brought down to cover the 
Roosevelt and Taft administra- 
tions 

We will gladly send samples 
and quote special prices for in- 


troduction and exchange.—Ad- 
dress the 


Western Representatives of 
Sadlier & Co. 
KEYSTONE BOOK CO 
59 East Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 
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ENCERIAN SHORTHAND SYSTEM 
- ENDORSED BY A BENEDICTINE FATHER. 


St. Benedict, La., Aug. 30, 1911. 


L. C. Spencer, Pres. Spencer Publishing Company, 
New Orleans, La. 

Dear Sir: If time-saving devices are a requirement of 
the age, the Spencerian system of shorthand will not fail 
to receive an eager welcome in the English-speaking 
world. ‘ 

The Spencerian system of stenography is acquired 
with greater ease and has a greater reading power than 
the pioneer systems of shorthand, which, according to 
the inexorable law of progress, will give way to a system 
better adapted to the needs of the times. 

Another novel feature of the Spencerian system is 
the romantic interest which it never fails to arouse in 
the student. No long list of logograms to memorize, 
and after ten short lessons have been thoroughly mas- 
tered, the student is able to write the outline of any word 
in the English language. 

Owing to its superiority in every respect both the 
Gregg and Pitman systems were abandoned for the 
Spencerian system at St. Joseph’s College, where it daily 
gains favor and yields excellent results. Hence it affords 
me great pleasure to recommend the new visitor to the 
stenographic world, feeling certain that it will make fast 
friends upon the very first acquaintance. 

With best wishes for the success of your system, I 
remain, 


Cordially yours, 


Rev. F. Bede Hoisa, O. S. B., 
St. Joseph’s College, St. Benedict, La. 


NEW PLAYS FOR CHRISTMAS 
AND OTHER OCCASIONS. 
1.—There Was No Room in the Inn.—Christmas play 
of purely religious character for girls and boys from 8 
to 16 years of age (or girls only). Nine principal and an 
unlimited number subordinate characters. Price 30 cts. 
2.—“Young King Cole.”—A humorous play, solely for 
boys under 13 years. Thirty principal and unlimited num- 
ber subordinate characters. Price 40 cts. 
3.—“Nancy.”—A humorous play for nine large girls. 
(One colored character.) Price 30 cts. 
4.—“Frolic of the Bees and Butterflies.”—For any num- 
ber, not fewer than seventeen, girls under 12 years. Very 
little boys may take part of bees. Price 30 cts. 
5.—“One of His Little Ones.”—For girls from 6 to 
16 years. Fifteen principal, any number subordinate char- 
acters. Price 30 cts. 
6.—‘Happy Days.”—For large number of children from 
Naga 16 years. Distinct parts for girls and boys. Price 
cts. 
Address “Clementia,” 
St. Patrick’s Academy, 2303 Park Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


ABSENT-MINDED MEN OF GENIUS. 
Absorption in their work is often carried to such 
extremes as to,make men of genius strangely oblivious 
to what is going on around them. Many amusing stories 
are told illustrative of this tendency to “absent-minded- 


ness.” According to Sir David Brewster, when Newton - 


left a room to get anything he usually returned without it. 

The physicist, Rouelle, was notoriously absent-minded. 
One day, while performing a laboratory experiment, he 
said to his students: 

“You see, gentlemen, this caldron over the flames? 
Well, if I were to cease stirring it an explosion would 
* at once occur that would make us jump.” 

As he spoke, he involuntarily ceased stirring and his 
prediction was fulfilled. The explosion took place with 
a frightful noise, every window in the laboratory was 
broken and Rouelle’s audience fled wildly outside. 

It is related of a gifted ecclesiastic, Bishop Munster, 
that, returning home and finding his door placarded with 
the announcement, “The master of the house is out,” he 
calmly remained in front of the door, awaiting his own 
return. 


_ Have you a receipt showing payment of your subscrip- 
tion for this school year? If not, make it a point to send 
in payment at an early date. 


SPENCERIAN TEXT-BOOKS 


Spencerian Shorthand 


and Dictation Dictionary 
10 lessons — 
10 simple rules — 
64 wordsigns— 
No contractions— 
Briefest outlines— 
Greatest reading power. 


It has grown faster than any other system 
on the market during the past few years. IT 
SAVES TIME FOR OTHER STUDIES. It is 
taught by mail, FREE of cost, to teachers. 


Spencerian Grammar 


The only self-teachable English grammar 
ever written. There is not ONE page in the 
book that cannot be understood, appreciated, ex- 
plained, and applied by the ordinary student. 


The popularity of this 
Grammar is attested by 
the fact that it is being 
read by the masses. 


It is absolutely complete — NOTHING HAS 
BEEN OMITTED. It is the “royal road’ to 
to GOOD SPEEGH. 


Spencerian Speller 


Simply talks to you and the conversation is 
so beautiful, easy, and intelligent that our 
boys and girls NOW “love” to spell. The Speller 
is as enthusiastically received as “The Spencer- 
ian Grammar and other Spencerian text-books. 


Spencerian Touch 
Typewriting 
(Intensive Method) 


Especially designed to give the greatest 
amount of effectual practice in the shortest 
possible time. Studiously arranged for home 
study, as well as for use in business colleges and 
private schools. 


“1400 Years in Court” 


Is the most novel Dictation Book ever 
written. Contains testimony on the greatest 
case in the history. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, TERMS, ETC. TO 


The Spencer Publishing Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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"Jesus Teach Me To Pray.” 


This dainty little volume supplies the long- 
felt need of Catholic teachers—a proper 
prayer-book for children attending school 

We have splendid textbooks for arithmetic, 
spelling, reading, etc., but we regret to say, 
that we have no textbook of prayer suitable 
for children. 

‘‘Jesus, Teach Me to Pray,’’ answers the 
requirements of such a book. It is written 
by a priest ‘‘who knows the spiritual needs 
of the little ones and has provided for them 
in this new book.’’ (See Ave Maria, Jan. 
13, 1909.) 

The work has received the approbation and 
recommendation of Bishops, Pastors and 
Teachers. - 

Bishop Cusack of New York writes: ‘‘Your 
precious little book, I think, cannot be im- 


proved. It is the best thing for children in 
the English language.’’ 
Bishop McFaul, New Jersey: 
it a very excellent little book.’’ 
Bishop Eis, Marquette, Mich.: 
of the best of its kind I have ever seen and 
I hope it will find its way among theusands 


**I consider 


**It is one 


of our little ones. Only one who has lived 
among children and knows their meeds,, could 
write such a book.’’ 

Archbishop Ireland: ‘‘The prayerbook 
deserves full approval. I think it is thor- 
oughly well adapted to the purposes you 
have in mind—giving to children a manual 
of prayer that will both instruct the mind 
and warm the heart.’’ 

Bishop O’Dea, Seattle, Wash.: ‘‘I feel 
that it will be instrumental in instructing the 
little ones in the duty of prayer, besides mak- 
ing it attractive to their youthful minds and 
hearts.’’ 

Price, cloth, 25 cents; leather, 35 cents; 
discounts allowed on quantities. .Address: 


THE MISSION CHURCH PRESS, 
St. Alphonsus St., Boston, Mass. 


What 15 Cents Will Do. 


The little matter of 15 cents in stamps sent 
to us will bring you the Pathfinder 13 weeks 
on trial. The Pathfinder is an illustrated 
weekly, published at the Nation’s Capital, for 
the Nation, and now in its 16th year of in- 
creasing success. This paper fills the bill 
without emptying the purse; it costs but 
$1.00 a year and takes the place of $3.00 to 
$5.00 periodicals. If you want to keep 
posted on what is going on in the world, at 
the least expense of time and money, this is 
your means. If you want a paper in your 
home which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, 
wholesome, the Pathfinder is yours. If you 
‘would appreciate a paper which puts every- 
thing clearly, fairly, briefly—here it is at 
last. Send only 15 cents te show that you 
might like such a paper as this and we will 
send you the Pathfinder on probation 13 
weeks. The 15 cents does not repay us, but 
we are glad to invest in NEW FRIENDS. 


Address 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Elsewhere in this number of The 
Journal appears a letter from a mem- 
ber of the faculty of one of the lead- 
ing Benedictine colleges of the south, 
highly endorsing the Spencerian sys- 
tem of shorthand. Shorthand sys- 
tems are never beyond the possibility 
of being improved more or less and 
the Spencerian systems seem to dif- 
fer from others in a number of par- 
ticulars which appeal to its growing 
list of patrons. It is apparent that 
throughout the southern states, espe- 
cially, the system of shorthand and 
commercial publications issued by the 
Spencerian Publishing Co., of New 
Orleans, La., have achieved wide 
popularity. 


The Journal has printed occasional 
studies in literature by Sister M. 
Fides, of Mercy Convent, Pittsburg, 
Pa. Our readers will be pleased to 
know that these essays, together with 
many more of a similar nature, have 
been published in book form by Ains- 
worth & Co., 623 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. The title of the moderate 
price booklet is “Studies in Literature 
—Selections From Cloister Chords.” 


WRITING FLUID PO 


This Powder makes a Writing 
Fluid equal to any sold in liquid form. 


Writes a bright blue; turns a permanent 
black. Will not fade like the ordinary 
inks. It is the ideal ink for Banks, 
Offices, Business Colleges, etc., where 
the best grade of ink is required. 


““JUSTRITE”’?’ BLACK INK POwW- 
DER makes a very good ink for ordi- 
nary letter writing or common school 
use. No FREEZING; No BREAKAGE oR 
LEAKAGE; No FREIGHT TO Pay. 

‘‘Justrite’’ Cold Water Paste Pow- 
der. This Powder makes a very good 
substitute for Libray Paste, costing only 
about one-fourth as much. Will not 
spoil; can be mixed as needed in cold 
water; no cooking necessary. Putup in 
sealed packages. Special inducements 
to School Boards and users of large 
quantities. Prepared by 


George Manufacturing Co, (aot incorporated) 
2931 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 


i eS ar 


Patended 


The only self-cleaning 
fountain. 


The only tountain that 
will pass the ink test. 


With or without Por- 
celain tops. 

With or without Re- 
ceptors 

Non squirting. 

Write for prices and 
catalogs. 


Twentieth 


Century 
Bubbling 
Fountains 


This bubbling stream 
is not fora bird’s 
mouth but for a 
human being’s. 

We make them to fit 
all conditions at rea- 
sonable prices. Me- 
chanically built for 
hard usage. Reversi- 
ble at will. 


Patended 


M. H. FOUNDRY & MFG. CO., BELLEVILLE, ILL. 
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Garner’s Government in the United 
States—National, State and Local. 
By James W. Garner, Professor of 
Political Science in the University 
of Illinois. Cloth, 12mo, 416 pages. 
Price $1.00 American Book Com- 
pany, New York, Cincinnati and 
Chicago. 

The author’s aim in the preparation 
of this book has been to present in 
an elementary way the leading facts 
concerning the organization and ac- 
tivities of national, state and local 
government in the United States. He 
has given rather greater emphasis 
than is customarily done in textbooks 
of this character to what may be 
called the dynamics of government, 
that is, its actual workings, as contra- 
distinguished from organization. Con- 
sequently such subjects as the admin- 
istration. of justice, the conduct of 
elections, the administration of the 
postal service, the conduct of diplo- 
macy, the management of the public 
lands, the regulation of commerce, the 
procedure of congress and of the state 
legislatures, and various other activi- 
ties of government have received 
more than the usual attention. Like- 
wise, he has laid especial stress upon 
the activities and methods of political 
parties, party conventions, primaries, 
the conduct of political campaigns, 
the regulation of campaign methods, 
and the like. The increasing im- 
portance of citizenship has led him 
to devote a chapter to that subject. 
Each chapter is followed by brief 
lists of references to other books and 
to documentary and other illustrative 


material easily obtainable, as well as 
by a list of search questions for the 
student to investigate and answer. 


Teacher Whips Nine. 

Just because she walloped nine 
husky pupils in one day Miss Roberta 
Atkinson, the athletic new teacher at 
the Sandy Creek school is to be put 
on trial by the Penn township school 
board. 

The bully of the schgol started the 
rumpus. He wore cowhide boots, 
homespun jacket and breeches, is big 
enough to get a job moving pianos. 
He insisted on keeping a painted false 
face in his desk, which he would put 
on for the amusement of the pupils 
when her back was turned. Tops and 
slungshots also were among his 
schoolroom effects, and the new teach- 
er decided that he must leave these 
things at home. 

The rupture came at a spelling bee. 
When the bully refused to give up the 
false face the plucky teacher used the 
rattan on him. Other big fellows 
laughed. Their turn came next. Three 
minutes of hot fighting left the plucky 
school teacher master of the situation. 


Where Even Nuns Vote. 

It will doubtless be a surprise to 
many persons to learn that in Aus- 
tralia even the nuns vote, that is 
sometimes when important religious 
interests are involved in a parliamen- 
tary bill. Why should they not? The 
two chief arguments against woman 
suffrage might thus be formulated. 
The sphere of women has always been 


SIMPLIFY 


YOUR METHODS 
of Teaching Shorthand 


“BARNES’ BRIEF COURSE” makes the Benn 
Pitman and Graham systems so simple that anyone 
with a fair knowledge of the English language can 


easily learn them. 


Among its interesting features, are: 


Completely vocalized outlines and sentences 


from the first page, 


Phrasing, wordsigns, 


special speed training, from the first lesson 


A dictation course of business letters beginning 


in the second lesson. 


Brief Course is full of many similar features, all of 
which save time and simplify the mastery of short- 
It imparts the greatest amount of information 
in the briefest possible time because it goes straight to 


hand. 


the point and makes every minute count. 


; Prof. L. C. Kirnr, after using Brief Course for a year, says: 
‘I like the book the best of any I have found, and I have found about 


all of them.”’ 


j His introductory order for the new Stockton Com- 
mercial College, Stockton, Calif., is for 100 copies. 
Another introductory order for the same number is from the 


Lynn, Mass., High School; Comers’ College, Boston, 200 
Brief Course is taught in the large chain of Heald Schools, of 


the Western Coast; 
Colleges, Pittsburg and McKeesport, Pa.; 


Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Mich.; 
c Atlanta, Ga. High School; 
Worcester (Mass.) Business Institute; St. Joseph (Mo.) Com’l 


Duff's 


College; St. Francis Solanus College, Quincy, III. 


Shorthand Teachers: 


is desired. 


} Send fora free paper-bound copy 
of Brief Course,and see what this book will enable you to accom- 
plish. State whether the Benn Pitman or the Graham system 


Ask about the certificates we issue to pupils. 


PUBLISHING CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Dr. C. H. MCCARTHY 


KERNEY’S COMPENDIUM 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY 
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a restricted one, therefore it should 
in no circumstances ever be enlarged. 
The church has never approved of 
woman suffrage, therefore it is to be 
condemned. 

To those who cling to these con- 
tentions, ignoring the force of any 
others, we commend what Father 
Keating has to say about the bearing 
of Christian principles on the woman 
question: 

1. Christianity does not discrimi- 
nate between the sexes in the re- 
ligious sphere on any natural grounds: 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
Of every description. Our list em- 
braces all that is NEW and NOVEL, 
UNIQUE and UNUSUAL. Besides Stand- 


ard Recitations, Dialogs, Plays, etc. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG. 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 


208, 210, 252 Wright Ave., Lay tte mee tee 
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“CATHOLIC WHO’S WHO.” 

“The American Catholic Who’s 
Who” is a biographical dictionary, 
containing brief sketches of the lives 
of 2500 of the most prominent Catho- 
lics in the United States. It is com- 
piled by Miss Georgiana Pell Curtis, 
editor of “Some Roads to Rome in 
America.” Being a work of reference 
its value is permancnt. It will make 
an especially suitable and helpful ad- 
dition to the libraries of clergy, teach- 
ers and educational institutions. Price, 
cloth bound, $2. B. Herder, Publish- 
er, 17 So. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Before You Decide 


on the Histories you 
will use next year, 
do not fail to exam- 
ine the new, revised 
and enlarged 


editions of 


AND 


FREDET’S MODERN HISTORY 


Both Revisions by 


Pror. C. H. McCARTHY, Ph. D. 


Catholic University 


Illustrated with Colored Maps and Half-tone Engravings 


JOHN MURPHY CO. 


wert BARNES 


2201 Locust Street 


Publishers BALTIMORE, MD. 
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“You are all one in Christ Jesus.” 2. 
Christianity holds that the sexes are 
complementary, whence it follows 
that there is no single standard by 
which to determine their relative ex- 


NOW READY 


MANUAL OF 
LATIN PHONOGRAPHY 


Being Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand 
Adapted to the Latin Language 
omen Ye 


REV. W. TATLOCK, S.J. 


THE author of this work is a Jesuit 
lecturer at Rome, and has used his 
adaptation of Sir Isaac Pitman’s Pho- 
nography to the Latin language with 
much success in scholastic work there, 
where it has met with the cordial ap- 
proval of the Rector of the Gregorian 
University. 

@ The work contains complete rules 
for the mastery of the system, and a 
large amount of illustrative and 
reading matter in engraved shorthand 
characters. 


Cloth, gilt, $1.00 
Specimen pages on request 


ISAAC DITMAN & SONS 


a West 45th St, New York 


ANOTHER TRIUMPH 


for the 


ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


At the Speed Contest held at Buffalo, N. Y., August 29 
and 30, 1911, under the auspices of the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association both awards were won by writers 


of Isaac Pitman Shorthand as follows: 


ADAIIS’ TROPHY 
_Average of Accuracy 
First—Miss Nellie M. Wood (Isaac Pitman) 99.5% 
Second—Mr. Nathan Behrin (Isaac Pitman) 99.3% 


cellence. 3. Christianity, upholding 
the family group as ordained by God 
and as the unit of human society, as- 
signs to the father the official head- 
ship on strength of God’s revelation. 
4. Christianity favors every develop- 
ment of a woman’s personality, in- 
tellectual and moral, social and po- 
litical, which can be shown to leave 
scope for her functions in the family. 

In Australia, where the woman’s 
rights movement has advanced fur- 
thest, no lessening of interest in home 
life or impairment of virtue has been 
noticed among Catholic women. There 
a lady at the polls is considered to 
be quite as much in her place as a 
lady at the postoffice. 


Millions Educated by Tuberculosis 
Exhibits. 

Exhibitions, showing in graphic 
form the prevention of consumption, 
have been shown in every state in 
the United States except Nevada, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico and Wyoming, and 
also in most of the Canadian prov- 
inces, and in Mexico, Porto Rico and 
Cuba, according to a bulletin issued 
by the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis. The bulletin also shows that 25 
states and 16 cities have permanent 
and traveling exhibits besides the two 
operated by the National Association 
itself, the total number of such dis- 
plays being over 200, including about 
150 small school exhibits. 

The first tuberculosis exhibit in 
America was shown by the Maryland 


Tuberculosis Commission in January, 
1904. In 1906 there were four such 
exhibits. Today practically all of the 
larger cities of the country have such 
displays, and in twenty-five states 
comprehensive campaigns have been 
carried on with them. These exhibits 
are visited annually by millions of 
people. 

The American Tuberculosis Exhibi- 
tion of the National Association is 
completing six years of continuous 
service, during which time it has been 
shown under three flags, in the United 
States, Mexico and Canada, and has 
been displayed in twenty-one states, 
including every southern state east of 
the Mississippi, except West Virginia, 
Maryland and Delaware. The West- 
ern Tuberculosis Exhibit of the Na- 
tional Association, just closing its sea- 
son in Butte, Mont., has been shown 
in Illinois, Kansas, Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, 
Utah, Idaho and Montana. 

As a result of the general educa- 
tional campaign through the various 
exhibitions on tuberculosis, millions 
of pieces of literature have been dis- 
tributed; millions of people shown 
how to prevent consumption; and 
several states and cities have been 
roused to take legislative action 
against this disease. 


The Sisters’ College Outcome of Sum- 
mer School. 

As a direct result of the summer 

school inaugurated this year at the 

Catholic University in Washington, 


The Fox Typewriter, 
For 20 Cents a Day! 


THE FOX—“‘THE ONE PERFECT VISIBLE TYPE- 
WRITER’’—FOR 20 CENTS A DAY! Sent on FREE 
TRIAL to anyone— anywhere — at my expense—to be 
returned if not better than the best of other makes. If 


purchased you can pay mea little down after trial and 
the balance at a rate of 20 cents a day —no payments 


on Sundays and Holidays. 
The Fox is visible—you do not have to look beneath a lot of mov- 
ing typebars to see what is written! 


It has a Back Space Key, 


Tabulator, Two-Color Ribbon with Automatic Movement and 


SHORTHAND WRITERS’ CUP 


First—Mr. Nathan Behrin (Isaac Pitman) 
Second—Mr. W. B. Bottome (Pitmanic) 


96.8% 
95.5% 


It is worthy of note that this was Mr. Behrin’s first ap- 


pearance in a speed contest. 


Many of his competitors—22 


in all—were veterans and former champions of such contests. 


The above results established the unquestionably 
superiority of the Isaac Putman System 


Write for particulars of a Free Correspondence 


Course for Teachers and a copy of ‘‘What They Say’’. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 West 45th Street o%s .* 
Publishers of 


“Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand” 


Used in the following and hundreds of other Leading Institutes: 
Manhattan College (R. C.) New York 


De LaSalle Institute, New York 
Grace Institute, New York 
St. John’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


St. Leonard's Academy. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Assumption Academy, Utica, N. Y. 
University of Notre Dame, Ind. 

LaSalle Academy, Providence, R. I. 
St. Joseph’s College, Cincinnati, O. 


Removable Spools, Interchangeable 
Carriages and Platens, Card Holder, 
Stencil Cutting Device, Variable Line 
Spacer and Line Lock with Key Release. 
Its Speed is fast enough for the speediest 
operator or slow enough for the beginner. 
Extremely Durable, almost Noiseless. 
Will You Do this Now? | want you 
Oe 
the attached coupon and give me a 
chance to “show you” —at my expense— 
what Ihave. Remember, I belong to not 
trust—no combination—and no one tells 
me at what price I must sell nor on what 
terms I must sell. 


Try It At My Expense! 





NEW YORK 


W. R. FOX, President Fox Typwriter Co., 
5106-5306 Front St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Please send me a copy of your catalog 
and write me full particulars concerning your 
20 cents aday”’ payment plan on the New 
Fox Visible Typewriter. 


It is distinctly 


understood that the signing of this coupon 
does not in any way obligate me to purchase, 
and that no typewriter is to be sent me 


unless I decide later to order one on free trial. 
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for members of teaching Sisterhoods, 
and other Catholic women teachers, a 
college course for Sisters has been 
started at the University. It will be 
conducted in St. Benedict’s Convent, 
Brookland, D. C., marking the estab- 
lishment of a new department of the 
university. 5 

Those attending the college will re- 
main in St. Benedict’s Convent dur- 
ing their course of instruction, and 
the members of the university faculty 
will visit the convent to give lectures 
and instruction. 

The twenty-four students who con- 
stitute the nucleus of the college are 
Sister M. Veronica, O. S. B., and Sis- 
ter M. Rhabona, O.S.B., of St. Bene- 
dict’s Convent, Brookland, D. C.; Sis- 
ter M. Aloysia, O. S. B., of Richmond, 
Va.; Sister M. Crescentia, Sister M, 
Columba, Sister M. Regina, Sister M. 
Antonio, Sister M. Justitia, and Sister 
M. Evangela of the Sisters of Charity 
of the B. V. M., Dubuque, Iowa; Sis- 
ter M. Columbkille and Sister M. 
Madeline of Sisters of Charity of the 
Incarnate Word, San Antonio, Tex.; 
Sister M. St. Clement, England, and 
Sister M. of Nazareth, Sillery, Can- 
ada, Sisters of Jesus and Mary; Sis- 
ter Mary Helen, Sister Mary Ignatia 
and Sister Mary Genevieve of the Sis- 
ters of Providence, Terre Haute, Ind.; 
Sister Mary Iona of Mercy of Chi- 
cago; Sister Mary Thomas Aquinas 
and Sister Mary Mariola of Sisters of 


St. Dominic, Sinsinawa, Wis.; Sister 
Beatrice of Humility of Mary, Ohio, 
and Sister Mary Callista, Sister Mary 
Hilary, Sister Mary Aquinata of the 
Divine Providence Sisters, Newport, 


Ky. ———— 
Nuns Save 250 Girls as Fire Wrecks 
Home. 

Dragging them from their beds and 
leading them into the streets, nuns 
saved the lives of 250 girls when the 
Home of the Good Shepherd at Edg- 
ington, near Wheeling, W. Va., was 
destroyed by fire early Sunday. The 
flames are believed to have originated 
from a spark of incense used at ben- 
ediction in the chapel. The loss is 
$50,000. 

The home is a haven for girls rang- 
ing in age from five years and up- 
ward. The structure was of wood, 
and the flames spread with great ra- 
pidity, so that the children, when 
aroused from their sleep, had barely 
time to escape. The nuns _ rushed 
through the dormitories arousing the 
girls and in many instances carrying 
the younger ones to safety. Two of 
the nuns are seriously ill from nerv- 
ous excitement. ————— 

Mt. St. Clare academy, the beauti- 
ful new educational institution of Clin- 
ton, Ia., which tops the imposing 
Mount St. Clare in the western part 
of the city, was dedicated recently 
with many guests from distant cities 
present. 


Among PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 


Goodyear-Marshall 


DOW’S SPIRAL SLIDE 
FIRE ESCAPE 


Absolutely safe. 


Pleases 
everybody. 


Many hundreds 
in use from 
Boston to San 
Francisco. 


Step escapes are 
antiquated 
and 
dangerous. 


More people are 
killed. and 
crippled annu- 
ally on step 
escapes than 
are burned in 
the buildings. 


Covered with 
8 Patents 


Dow Wire @ Iron Works 


Louisville, Kentucky 


Commercial Texts 


Have long been recognized as 
among the best 


They are in use today in Hundreds of Catholic 
Schools and Colleges, and continue to give the most 
thorough satisfaction. 


We make a Specialty of interesting Business 
Practice Sets for the younger class of students, and 
we carry a particularly attractive line of Special 
Courses For More Advanced Pupils. 


Our late texts in Spelling, Arithmetic and 
English are distinctly New-Idea Books, which can 
hardly fail to interest line teachers, 


We are always glad to give full information as to 
Our various courses, or to submit samples Without 
Charge, to any teacher who wishes to examine them 
with a View to Adoption. 


Now is the time to consider New books for the 
Next School Year. Why not let us hear from you? 
Our latest illustrated Catalog on application. 


Address 


Goodyear - Marshall Publishing Company 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Sanitary Steel 
Teacher’s Desk 
at lower cost 
than all wood. 


Adjustable 
Individual 
Comfortabl 

Indestructibl 


Write for 
Catalogue. 
You cannot break 


Gi : ? it. It will hold any 
OLUMBIA , weight. 


UPPLY SANITARY STEEL 
ADJUSTABLE 
OMPANY RECITATION BENCHES 
INDIANAPOLIS for less than the old style 
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Wright’s Civil Government of the United States and 


Wright’s Constitution of Wisconsin 


COMBINED IN ONE BOOK. 
Is the best work on civil government for Wisconsin schools 
and is generally used in them. 
Remember that the Constitution of the United States and 


the Constitution of Wisconsin are required by law to be taught 
in all public schools in the state. his law is not cond 


with by a book on civil government which does not explain 


the Constitution of both the State and the United States fully. 
Wright's book does this. 


pee” Send for complete list of Sehool Books, with 
rices, published by the 


Midland Publishing Co., 


21 East Wilson St., Madison, Wis. 





Now is the Time to Place Your Order 


for One of Our Very Appropriate Christmas 
Gifts for Reverend Pastors and Chaplains 
NOTHING that you can select as a present will be more 
» welcomed, afford greater comfort and service, than one 
*, of the famous ‘‘Blue Flag’’ Confessional Cloaks and Cassocks. 
i @These garments are essential to the cleri- 
cal wardrobe. If your pastor or chaplain 
does not happen to be in urgent need of a 
new cassock just now, he will have use for 
it a little later and will appreciate an extra 
one. QMany of the clergy have never had 
a regular Confessional Cloak, which is a 
comparatively new style of garment, but 
very useful. It is a safeguard for priests 
against colds and chills when sitting in the 
confessional, on the way to and from the 
church and in making sick calls in cold 
weather. “Blue Flag” Confessional Cloak Price List 


Ten per cent. Discount on all prices in the FIRST 
columns on both Cloak and Cassock lists if account 
is paid in 30 days. This reduces prices as shown in 
the SECOND column marked NET. 





Lot Black Beaver Net Lot Black Beaver Net : S 
1114 822.00 819.80 1116 $30.00 %27.00 ‘ son 
1114 2600 23.40 1118 35.00 31,50 4 Lor 
“Blue Flag’ Cassock Price List q oce: 
No. Drapd’Ete Net No. Drapd’Ete Net will 
2 $15.00 13.50 30 32.00 28.80 : : 
18,00 16.20 32 34 00 30 60 tion 
20,00 18.00 35 Crepe $35.00 31,50 will 
22,00 19.80 11 Alpaca 16.00 14,40 hi 
24.00 21.60 17Serge 17.00 15.30 whl 
26,00 23.40 21Serge 20.00 18,00 
28.00 23 Serge 22.00 19.80 sele 
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WHITE CHINA FOR DECORATING | | |” 


LATEST DESIGNS LARGE VARIETY LIBERAL CONDITIONS ||\\ the 


Catalogue and Supple. “== _ oy F 7 : Packing and selecting lek 
ment No. 18, FREE, J Se _j is done by experienced and 
showing French and & j employees. 
German ware on separate 


pages. - bj Satisfaction guaranteed. 


We make a specialty | and 
furnishing Studios, Acade- 
mies, Schools and Institu- . 
tions with our China. | va 


Mail orders receive 
prompt and careful 
attention. 
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